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Yard of Monarch Lumber Co., Great Falls, Mont., before (top) and after (bottom) its recent modern- 
ization. See interior views and story on pages 32-33. 
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HAS REVOLUTIONIZED THE ART OF DUST COLLECTING. 
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Greater Chicago Area 





1 We have established contact with retail lumber 
dealers and sash and door manufacturers. (Lumber- 
men for 20 years.) Our active customers exceed 


five hundred. 


9 We seek responsible manufacturers who desire to 
cooperate with us closely in the sale of their species. 


3 We will handle the account of only one manu- 
facturer of the following items: 


Species Specializing 
a Yellow Pine 1” Short leaf AD & KD 
b Yellow Pine 2x4-8, 9 & 10’ 
ec Douglas Fir Uppers — Old Growth 
d Douglas Fir Yellow Fir Timbers 
e Pondosa Pine Boards and 2” 
f Western Hemlock 2x4's and 2xé6's 
g Oak Flooring Association Mill 


4 Accounts to be carried by shipper — remuneration 
to us on commission basis. 





5 We invite responses and will be pleased to inspect 
your plant facilities and likewise have you meet 
our personnel. 


Address “L. 24” 


Care American Lumberman 











Dealers Get 
Results 


when they no longer sit around their 











offices and wait for business to come to 





them. 





The “good business” of the past few 





years was the result of aggressive lumber 





dealers talking building and remodeling 






to everybody they met. Let’s get busy 





and restore that “good business.” 
e 






Practically every home, old or new, 





offers you sales possibilities and our 





Maple and Birch flooring will help clinch 
the orders. Order a trial car today. 









FLANNER COMPANY 
BLACKWELL, WISCONSIN 


“Extensively Used and by Many Exclusively” 
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AMERICAN LUMBEKMAN 


“Pollyanna” or Pessimist—Which Is 


the Saner 


a HERE is nothing new under the 
7 sun” is an old saying, and most 
of the writing and talking re- 
garding business conditions today are 
lacking in novelty. Certainly there is 
nothing new in the situation. Many 
people have tried to call attention to 
the mental attitude phase, and have 
quoted the history of depressions and 
boom periods of the past. The retort 
of the unthinking pessimists and the 
mob has invariably been “Pollyanna!” 
Probably no worth-while thinker in 
1931 has expressed himself more 
clearly or more to the point than did 
the famous essayist Macaulay a hun- 
dred years ago. Certainly no one to- 
day could speak with more prophetic 
vision than did he, yet probably his 
words at that time met with expres- 
sions having the same meaning as the 
“Pollyanna” of today. It has been 
truly said that our skyscrapers, our 
big bridges, and our railroads were 
not built by pessimists. After unsuc- 
cessful attempts by many, Pangborn 
and Herndon recently flew from Japan 
across the North Pacific ocean to We- 
natchee, Wash., in forty-one hours. 
They could hardly be classed in the 
pessimistic crowd. 

In Seattle, the good citizens over- 
subscribed the largest Community 
Chest quota in the city’s history, and 
did it within a fewer number of days, 
and with less effort, than ever before. 


The quota budgeted this year was 
$747,175, which was exceeded by 
$16,000. 


About two weeks ago the McCloud 
River Lumber Co., McCloud, Calif., 
shipped a solid train of 57 cars of 
Shevlin pine destined to eastern points 
in the United States. The Shevlin 
Pine Sales Co. has arranged for an- 
other solid trainload, this time 100 
cars, starting with the Western Pa- 
cific from McCloud, Calif.; the train- 
load will be finished up at the Shev- 
lin-Hixon plant at Bend, Ore., going 
east with 100 cars of lumber. 

In the meantime, the Pine 
Lumber Co., Pinedale, Calif., likewise 
has shipped a solid trainload of pine 


Sugar 


lumber for eastern points, and on 
Nov. 1 one hundred carloads of Paul 
Bunyan pine from the Westwood 


(Calif.) plant of the Red River Lum- 
ber Co. will leave Bieber, Calif., for 
points east. 

A very prominent manufacturer of 
western red cedar shingles makes the 
statement that during the last two 
weeks his company, which has been 
very active all year, has received more 
business than for any other like pe- 
riod during the year, and has more 


Attitude ? 


new customers on its books this year 
than ever before. 

Knowing that there are many who 
will only retort “Pollyanna!” we nev- 
ertheless cite the above—and numer- 
ous other examples could be listed— 
as incontrovertible evidence that there 
is money to be had for legitimate pur- 
poses; business for those that make 
proper effort to secure it; and oppor- 
tunity for success where many are 
failing for lack of courage. 

There can be but one end to de- 
pression—better times. Regardless of 
the wailers, it is certain that we are 
two years nearer the end of the pres- 
ent situation than we were at its be- 
ginning two years ago. In the mean- 


Voluntary Co-operation Proving Its 
Effectiveness 


N THE MIDST of one of the most 
difficult situations which the people 
of America have ever been called 

upon to deal with in peace times, it is 
reassuring to note a definite tendency 
if not a determination to deal with it in 
true American fashion. Where unem- 
ployment has brought want in its trail, 


neighbor is helping neighbor and 
neighbors are working together to 


make their efforts more effective and 
communities are banding themselves 
together in voluntary organizations to 
carry out relief work upon a scale ade- 
quate to the need. 

At the present time there is no lack 
of suggestions that compulsory instead 
of voluntary contributions be de- 
manded. Where the force of public 
sentiment can be made effective with- 
out trespassing upon the liberties of 
the people, that is unquestionably the 
force to be used in such a situation as 
the present. In fact, a healthy and 
intelligent public sentiment is the es- 
sential foundation of a republican gov- 
ernment. In the absence of such a 
force, the alternative is compulsion 
through legal enactment, and in that 
lies the danger to be guarded against. 

An ancient oriental fable tells of the 
Arab and his camel in a desert sand- 
storm, a story that is not without ap- 
plication to the present situation. The 
camel, it will be remembered, asked 
first to put his head into the tent. Get- 
ting his head in, he pushed in more and 
more of his body until he occupied the 
entire tent and his master ‘had to get 
out into the storm. Intrusion of gov- 
ernment into spheres of normal volun- 
tary individual activity may be likened 
to the camel in the fable. Experience 
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time, in spite of unemployment, te. 
duced wages, bank failures, depregj,. 
tion of stocks and other SECUTities 
and reduced earnings of corporatio,, 
we, the people of the United Stat, 
unquestionably are living in the mog 
favored portion of the world, unde, 
better living conditions, with a gy. 
plus of food and other necessities, th, 
lion’s share of the world’s gold, th 
majority of its automobiles, radiq 
and other things that have come to fy 
known as necessities in this country 
but are still looked upon as luxurie 
in other parts of the world. 

Those who contend that our stay. 
vation in the midst of plenty is sin. 
ply an attitude of mind—a fear—cop. 
tinue to hold the best of the argumen 
regardless of those who shout “Polly. 
anna!” at every expression of , 
healthy optimism even though it be 
supported by facts that can not he 
gainsaid. 


teaches that often when a free people, 
under stress of a difficult situation, 
sanction the extension of governmental 
activities they by that process lose 
some of their liberties and if they 
regain them at all do so by means 
more difficult than would have been 
necessitated in meeting the situation 
in the first place by voluntary co-opera- 
tive effort. 

America commonly is considered a 
country in which the individual citizen 
enjoys the greatest freedom permitted 
anywhere on the globe. Not much 
study of history is needed to convince 
any intelligent person that American 
freedom is the culmination of centuries 
of effort and sacrifice. To most Amer- 
icans freedom appears to be a normal 
condition; but it is not so. Freedom 
may be natural but humanity is so con- 
stituted that the trend is toward the 
leadership if not the domination of the 
many by the few. Leadership is legitt- 
mate enough in itself when submission 
to it is voluntary; the harm is in mak- 
ing domination compulsory by legal 
enactment. 

Fortunately, nothing of effectiveness 
need be lost in endeavoring to meet the 





present situation through voluntary as 
sociated effort. So far as government 
is truly representative, the same group 
enforces its sentiments, expends its 
own money and puts forth its own ef 
forts when working through voluntary 
associations as when through govert- 
mental channels. The great virtue 0 
the voluntary organization is that tt 
dissolves itself when the need for it 18 
past. Governmental organization, 0M 
the contrary, is endowed with long- 
evity if not immortality. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Wood Paneled Interiors Increasing 
in Popularity 


HE remarkable success of soft- 
wood plywood in recent years has 
been a surprise to all connected 
with the lumber industry. It has, to 
a large extent, found a market of its 
own, and is constantly creating for 
itself new uses in a wide variety of 
fields. The possibilities for the use of 
this product have been suggested in 
4 series of bulletins that are offered on 
another page of this paper, and also 
the fact that bringing such uses to the 
attention of customers of the retail 
lumber yard will be a means of creat- 
ing many profitable small sales. 
Perhaps one of the largest oppor- 
tunities for such plywood is in the in- 
terior paneling of the home. A great 
deal of pioneer work has been done 
along this line that will be sure to 
bring sales results when building 
begins to revive. Those who have heard 
public comments on the beautiful 
effects obtained know that wood panel- 
ing has made a favorable impression. 


It is doubtful whether there is any 
material conflict between softwood and 
hardwood paneling in the greater part 
of their range of utilization. There 
must, of course, be some overlap, but 
in the history of merchandising it has 
often been found that a sturdy young 
competitor often improves the market 
for all who seek to share in it. It well 
may be that the increasing publicity 
given to softwood plywood will benefit 
hardwood plywood also. 

There are, however, some well de- 
fined traditions in regard to hardwood 
plywood. It seems to harmonize with 
certain environments or types of in- 
terior, even though it can no more 
claim exclusive use in any kind of 
building. The wide variety of textures 
and grains obtainable, and the artistic 
possibility for uniting these into beau- 
tiful patterns, as well as giving the 
completed panels a number of attrac- 
tive finishes, all combine to form the 
charm of hardwood paneling. 
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Some years ago, after studying the 
outlook for hardwood consumption, 
the secretary-manager of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute indi- 
cated that paneling for interiors offered 
a wider scope than did any other use. 
The difficult times through which the 
lumber and building industries have 
been passing have of course interfered 
with the carrying out of merchandising 
plans for hardwood paneling. Prog- 
ress is being made by individual com- 
panies, however. 

One Wisconsin concern that for- 
merly devoted its major attention to 
industrial consumers is now bringing 
to the building field the benefit of its 
wide experience in the manufacture of 
hardwood plywood. It has been, in 
effect, asking retail lumber merchants 
to let this material “sell itself’ by 
paneling their offices with it, according 
to a decorative scheme which it will 
help evolve to suit the circumstances. 

It all seems to come back to the fact 
that ideas backed by energy are the 
way to sales, and that novel materials 
and effects deepen the impression on 
the prospective user’s mind and foster 
the impulse to buy. 





Western Piners Perfecting 
Organization 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SPOKANE, WasH., Oct. 21.—A special meet- 
ing of the directors of the recently organized 
Western Pine Association, which is the out- 
growth of the merger of two former associations 
of manufacturers of the same species, was held 
here at the Davenport Hotel yesterday morn- 
ing. All but two of the sixteen directors were 
present. The association president, B. W. 
Lakin, of McCloud, Calif., presided. Manager 
D. T. Mason and Secretary S. V. Fullaway were 
present. The meeting of the directors was 
taken up largely with routine matters, particu- 
larly pertaining to perfecting organization of 
the new association. A number of by-laws were 
unanimously passed. The directors’ meeting 
was followed in the afternoon by a general 
meeting, attended by directors and interested 
members. 

The new association membership represents 
about 70 percent of the production of mills cut- 
ting 10,000,000 feet annually, and association 
mills have a capacity of 3,000,000,000 feet an- 
nually, based on 1929 production. 

From reports of operating conditions, it is 
estimated stocks at the mills of this region will 
be reduced about one-seventh by Jan. 1. This 
means that stocks as of Jan. 1 will be about 
three-quarters of what they ordinarily would 
be on that date. 

Following the meeting many manufacturers 
expressed themselves as highly gratified at the 
spirit of co-operation and unity of purpose 
which pervaded the entire proceedings. 


Akron Forms Organization to 
Market Securities 


Akron, Onto, Oct. 20.—Leading citizens of 
this city have set a fine example in organizing 
a financial institution patterned after the Na- 
tional Credit Corporation recently organized 
by the Federal Reserve banks. These citizens 
appreciated the fact that a large amount of 
Ong-time securities, mortgages and _ bonds, 
could not be readily sold and which, if sold on 


a distressed market, would bring only a small 
portion of the real value. So they organized 
a $15,000,000 credit group, which group took 
$2,000,000 worth of stock in the combined banks, 
while the directors of the two banks subscribed 
for $500,000 worth of stock in the consolidated 
institution. 

Undoubtedly there will be niore of these or- 
ganizations formed throughout the country. 
Whenever such an organization is perfected it 
is bound to strengthen the financial situation in 
that locality. It gives confidence to the people 
in the city and affords an opportunity for re- 
lieving some of the stress that has been placed 
on those who were being pushed to pay their 
obligations but who could not find a ready 
market for their securities. 





Pacific Loggers Off to a 
Good Start 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SPOKANE, WasH., Oct. 21.—The_ twenty- 
second annual session of the Pacific Logging 
Congress got off to a good start today. Dis- 
cussions were held throughout the day and 
dealt particularly with cost reductions and more 
profitable conversion through the medium of 





Note: A complete report of the an- 
nual sessions of the Pacific Logging Con- 
gress will appear in the Oct. 31 issue of 
the American LuMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





selective logging. L. H. Mills, of Portland, 
Ore., president of the congress, presided. About 
250 of the loggers are leaving on the special 
train tonight for the operations of the Clear- 
water Timber Co. near Lewiston, Idaho, where 
the Thursday sessions will be held and where 
the loggers can view results of selective logging 
in actual practice. 

Among those leading the discussions of these 
principal subjects were: T. E. Kinney, Clear- 
water Timber Co., Lewiston, Idaho; Henry 
Dennis, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Tacoma; W. D. Beardshear, Homestake Min- 
ing Co., Nemo, S. D.; E. P. Stamm, Crown 
Willamette Co., Portland; Carl M. Stevens, 


Axel Brandstrom and T. T. Munger, all of 
Portland. The three last named speakers dis- 
cussed at length and with charts the different 
phases of selective logging. 


New Manager for Pine Box 
Distributers 


San Francisco, CauiF., Oct. 17.—Announce- 
ment is made that at a recent meeting of the 
California Pine Box Distributors, with head- 
quarters here, A. W. Pinger, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., was chosen general manager of the or- 
ganization, to begin his activities Nov. 1. Mr. 
Pinger is well known to lumbermen, particularly 
those of the Pacific Northwest and middle 
West, and his experience over a long period of 
years has been closely identified with the manu- 
facture and distribution of box shook. 

He began his box activities in 1902, with the 
C. A. Smith Lumber Co., Minneapolis, which 
later became well known on the Pacific Coast, 
as assistant to the late Robert A. Johnson, then 
manager of the shook department of the Smith 
company in Minneapolis. In 1908 he succeeded 
Mr. Johnson, who had gone to Klamath Falls 
and had become actively interested in shook 
production. Mr. Pinger remained with the 
Smith company in Minneapolis until the con- 
clusion of its operation there in 1913. Since 
1914 he has been engaged in the wholesale 
lumber and shook business, and for many years 
has distributed and catered extensively to shook 
consuming accounts in the middle West and 
East. For a considerable period following 
1915, he devoted his activities successfully to 
inducing the canning industry of the middle 
West and East to use the standardized Pon- 
derosa pine package. 

The organization states that plans are being 
formulated, involving matters of policy, addi- 
tions to sales force etc. 








THE FARMERS in central Kansas are going 
back to the almost-forgotten system, custom 
grinding, taking their grain to the mill and 
receiving flour, because of wheat’s drop in price 
to 26 cents or lower. A mill near Moundridge 
is so busy that, as in former years, farmers 
wait in line throughout the day. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Willow Wood for Artificial Limbs 


I note the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN of Inquiry No. 2,691 with 
reference for the manufacture of 
artificial several months I have 
been trying to find a satisfactory source of 
supply for willow suitable for this purpose. 
Though something like forty-two species of 
willow grow in the United States, perhaps no 
more than two or three species will do for 
this purpose. Our friends recently concluded 
tests extending over several weeks on some 
samples we supplied from Louisiana and it 
was found in the end that their type of willow, 
which is of the red variety, would not do. As 
I understand the matter, the principal diffi- 
culty is in moisture absorption. While all 
willow is highly porous and contains a high 
percentage of moisture when green, there are 
but few kinds that when dried out will not re- 
absorb moisture, and those are the kinds re- 
quired for the manufacture of artificial limbs. 
When this type is found the other character- 
istics necessary are likewise present.—INQUIRY 
No. 2,691-A. 


on page 26 of 
Oct. 3, 1931, 
to willow 
limbs. For 


{The foregoing comment is made by a repre- 
sentative of an Ohio wholesale lumber concern. 
Of the forty or more species of willows that 
grow in the United States probably not more 
than one-half reach commercial tree size. On 
the American continent the willow grows over 
a wide range, being found on the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean as well as on the coast of south- 
ern United States. The black willow is the 
native species that most commonly reaches com- 
mercial size, but a foreign species of white wil- 
low has become naturalized and is of saw timber 
size. 

Sudworth in his “Check List of the Forest 
Trees of the United States, Their Names and 
Ranges,” lists forty-one species of willow. Of 
these, twelve are called black willows, some- 
times with a modifying adjective, in different 
parts of their range. Two are called white, and 
one of these is a European species. One is 
called red and three are called “pussy” willows. 
The name of the inquirer will be given on re- 
quest.—EpiTor.] 


Regional Fluctuations in Lumber 
Output 


Attached in your latest issue caught my 
eye. Little doubt the writer has things right 
for his territory. When, however, men go to 
inferring widely from what is right around 
them they go badly astray sometimes. As I 
have observed, lumber operations are apt to 
concentrate a good deal, leaving a territory 
pretty bare oftentimes; then, given time 
enough, timber grows up there again, and 
again serves the turn of manufacturing. 
Meanwhile some other territory has to do it. 
I think I can point to regions in both cate- 
gories. I would think the last sentence of 
your correspondent very questionable.—In- 
QuIRY No. 2709. 


[The foregoing comment by a man of exten- 
sive experience with abundant opportunities for 
observations has reference to the following brief 
news letter published in the AMERICAN LuUmM- 
BERMAN of Sept. 26, 1931, page 31; with the 
caption, “Small Mill Output at Peak.” 


From a small mill operator in the South 
comes a communication that is of especial in- 
terest as it expresses the opinion that small 
mill production has reached its peak. In this 
letter the writer says: 

“During the readjustment period of 1921 we 
were constantly being offered blocks of timber. 
As you know, we are small mill operators, and 
I would imagine that during that period there 
was not a time when we did not have from 
25 million to 50 million feet of offerings which 
we could have investigated. 

“It is a very significant fact that during 
this present distress of the industry we are 
having a very small amount of stumpage of- 
fered to us, which leads to the conclusion that 
the small mill production has at last reached 
its peak, and in my opinion will never again 
equal the volume of 1927, 1928 and 1929.” 


Statistical data on the total output of the 


AMERICAN 


small mills of the country have at no time been 
available, and it may be doubted whether they 
ever will or can be. Without such data over a 
series of years there would be considerable diffi- 
culty and uncertainty in arriving at the actual 
trend in small mill operations. Investigations 
made by the Southern Pine Association dis- 
closed the fact that in the southern pine region 
the output of small mills constitutes a larger 
percentage of the total output than does the out- 
put of the large mills. 

Just at the present time there is not only a 
shifting in lumbering operations, but “the times 
are out of joint” anyhow; so that there is some- 
thing of a hazard in drawing definite conclusions 
even from ascertained facts. It is conceivable 
if not logical, however, that a given territory, 
after passing through a period of transition, 
might as a rather large unit assume something 
like stability. That is to say periods of rotation 
would become established and the volume of 
production would bear a rather definite relation 
to the volume of growth. This quite certainly 
would be true in territories where tree-growing 
had became an established method of land use. 
—EpIror. ] 


Prospects of Imports From Finland 


One of our officials is greatly interested in 
knowing the prospects for the import of lum- 
ber from Finland. Have you any data which 
would indicate the prospects of such trade at 
this moment? Have there been any articles 
in your publication about this subject? You 
would oblige us greatly by sending us anv 


available information you may have. 
No. 2703 


INQUIRY 


[This request, as will be immediately obvious 
to any lumberman, comes from a concern not 
engaged in the lumber industry. Lumbermen 
may be surprised that, in view of the condition 
of their industry, anybody in America could 
contemplate bringing in lumber from abroad to 
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further depress the market. It is understoog 
that Russia’s entry into the European Market 
has complicated the situation for both Swede, 
and linland. If Finnish producers can fing . 
the American situation anything more encourag. 
ing to them than their former markets 
Europe, they must be incorrigible optimists, 

One fact is certain at this time, and that js 
that no American having the welfare of th 
lumber industry at heart will care to encourag, 
importations from Europe. The wording 9 
the foregoing inquiry indicates an interest tha 
is quite sure to be dissipated upon investigation, 
—Epiror.] 


Power-operated Wood Chisel or Ay 


We have an inquiry from a customer jp 
Argentina, S. A., for a machine for removing 
bark and sapwood from logs. The heart has 
no value but the outer part of the log has 
a high commercial value. 

At present the log is split and the hear 
hewed out by hand, while the sapwood is ry 
through a chipper. Possibly you can assist 
us in finding a manufacturer of a chisel or 
ax operated by air, steam or electricity; per. 
haps, on the principle of the air hammer, 

Another thought comes to mind, in reference 
to the old rotary disc knife barker for paper 
mills. The log in this case could be turned 
against the discs and slide the whole length 
of the log past the knives. This would per- 
haps do away with the chipper. 

Please let us have your suggestions or have 
interested manufacturers get in touch with 
us.—INQuUIRY No. 2710. 

* 

[This request is made by one of the largest 
of the machinery manufacturers. It is possible 
that there are devices adapted or adaptable to 
the purpose of this South American firm. Read- 
ers who know of such devices and manufac- 
turers interested in offering something that may 
be suited to the inquirer’s purpose will be fur- 
nished with the name and address of the in- 
quirer.—Epiror. ] 
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Graff, Little & Co. in the 


Duluth, Minn., district, are 
pushing their logging opera- 
tions vigorously. They have 


175 men at work in the woods. 


* * — 
All the Menominee, Mich., 
river drives were down last 


week with the exception of a 
few scattering logs. The cut 
at that point this season will 
be about 300,000,000 feet of 
lumber. 

7 . * 

Knapp, Stout & Co., Meno- 
monie, Wis., give the following 
description of the machinery 
with which the rafted lumber 
is taken from the water at their 
yards at St. Louis, Mo.: “We 
are now opperating our pulling 
machine, and when completed 
we will be able to handle with 
it 500,000 feet daily. The track, 
with six rails, runs out into 
the river below the low water 
mark, and back about 200 feet 
from the shore. On top of the 
main car, which is 16x44 feet, 
is another car, 10x32 feet, on 





which the crib is floated, and 
then drawn out by machinery 
and pulled off at right angles 
from the main track, thus keep- 
ing the track into the river 
clear so that another top car 
can be run back to the river 
for another crib. Our cribs of 
lumber are 16x32 feet by 20 to 
26 inches deep and weigh thirty 
tons. We use a pair of 10x20- 
in. engines for pulling out the 
car, and a small engine for 
transferring. We use a large 
pump and hose for washing.” 
The machinery was made up 
by James H. Stout. 


* * * 


A. correspondent writing from 
the Dalles of the St. Croix 
River, Wisconsin, since the re- 
cent rise of the rivers, face- 
tiously says that on account of 
high water and a prospect of 
a deluge, the crew of the C. N. 
Nelson Lumber Co. above Clam 
Falls have quit haying and dam 
building and are now getting 
out timber for an ark. Hooper 
McGraw is bossing the job. 





Only Stillwater animals will be 
taken on board. 
* . ” 

The “C. H. Green,” a steam 
barge, has been built at Sagi- 
naw, Mich., capable of carrying 
600,000 feet of lumber. A 
schooner is being built there 
that will carry 700,000 feet of 
lumber. The keels of three 
more schooners will be laid at 
the same yard at once. 

* * + 

Last week the canal captains 
at Tonawanda, N. Y., went on 
a strike for higher rates for 


lumber to Albany and New 
York. They demanded $2.7 


per thousand feet to Albany 
and $3.75 to New York. The 
boat men say they have beed 
carrying lumber too cheaply al! 
the season and a number of 
them have made a financial 
failure of it. The trouble 3 
said to be too many boats and 
too little lumber to carTy; 





which makes a ruinous compe 
tition. The strike fizzled with- 
out accomplishing its object. 
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UMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Mills Endeavor to Reduce Their Stocks; 
Leaders Stick by Price Lists 


Southern pine bookings in the week ended Oct. 17 ex- 
d the cut by 16 percent, and the shipments by 4 per- 
cent. The output has recently been about 40 percent less 
than last year's. Southern trade is poor this fall, and it 
js reported that efforts of the mills to reduce stocks be- 
fore winter are having a softening effect on the market. 
Yards generally are reluctant to buy beyond immediate 
needs, and price concessions will not tempt them to do 
so. There has been scattered buying of heavy construc- 
tion material, but the railroads are taking very little, and 
industrial buying as a whole is quiet. Reports indicate 
that financial maladjustments are having a serious effect 
on trade with Europe and the islands. Leading sellers 
are showing an increasing disposition to stand by their 
lists, and some report having turned down low-priced 
offers. 

North Carolina Pine Mills Sell Stock to Box Makers; 

Southeast Absorbing Roofers 

North Carolina pine bookings fell 14 percent below the 
production during the week ended Oct. 10, though the out- 
put of identical mills was 11 percent less and their bookings 
6 percent more than in the corresponding period of last 
year. In the week ended Oct. 17, bookings exceeded the 
production, and were in turn exceeded by shipments. The 
box trade has picked up seasonally, and factories have been 
accepting more shipments on old orders and are offering 
new orders at quite low prices. There has been a small but 
steadv movement of finished stock, and it is said to be 
selling more freely than rough lumber, and to be keeping 
fairly firm in price. Mill stocks of some of the highest 
grade items are said to be depleted, as demand for these 
during the period of production curtailment has been about 
sufficient to absorb them, and they are stiffening somewhat. 
Producers show a determination not to allow prices to 
recede further, but sales volume is not large enough to 
permit them to effect advances. 

Georgia roofer mills continue to sell the bulk of their 
small cut in the Southeast, there being only occasional 
orders from other markets. Price of 6-inch is around $10, 
some orders being placed 50 cents below or above. 


ceede 


West Coast Production and Bookings Show Decline; 
Exports Are of Small Volume 

Sookings of West Coast mills in the week ended Oct. 17 
fell about 6 percent below the production, which had 
declined from 32 to 31 percent of capacity. The preceding 
week, bookings had been about 4 percent below the produc- 
tion. A group of identical mills reported a decline of about 
5 percent in their bookings for the week. 

There was a falling off in rail business, which is a disap- 
pointing development at this time of year, when there is 
usually considerable farm buying in the middle West and 
Northwest. It is understood that some sellers are trying 
to establish firm prices, but sales reports are showing wide 
fluctuations in averages. Flooring average. which gained 
$1.30 the preceding week, lost 63 cents, and No. 1 boards, 
which the preceding week gained 69 cents, lost $1.75. There 
Were minor gains in drop siding and No. 1, 2x4-inch dimen- 
sion averages. In rail territory as a whole, the volume of 
Inquiry is quite small. 

Intercoastal trade made a gain over the preceding week, 
but is considerably below the averages of a month ago. 
With boats being taken off the run, the rate seems to be 


firmly held at $10. It is reported that consumption on the 
Atlantic coast is showing a seasonal decline, and that there 
is less back-haul movement, so that a good proportion of 
receipts is going into storage. Some sellers have been 
offering low prices, but most are holding firm. 

The week’s offshore movement was very small. Since 
the financial crises in Australia, South America and Europe, 
the bulk of shipments has been to China and Japan, and 
political disturbances there are restricting trade. 

There was an appreciable decline reported in open-market 
log stocks during September. 


Domestic Hardwood Users Taking Only Small Amounts; 
Export Business Improving 


Total hardwood bookings during the week ended Oct. 17 
were about 50 percent above the cut. Those of the south- 
ern mills exceeded the cut by 25 percent, and were a lit- 
tle above the shipments. Northern mills are almost closed 
down, and sales made about ten times the cut. Probably 
the best demand at present is for low grades, for the box 
and crate manufacturers. Automobile makers have been 
in the market for small amounts, and some hardwood men 
except that they will soon be taking larger quantities. The 
furniture plants continue to take only small lots for cur- 
rent needs, and the radio manufacturers continue to take 
moderate amounts. Demand from the flooring factories is 
now quite slow. September orders of northern maple floor- 
ing plants, however, were only 8 percent less than those 
of September last year. The millwork industry is a rather 
poor buyer. British importers are again coming into the 
market, probably because the depreciation of the pound has 
stimulated exports and created a need for new stocks of 
raw materials. 


Inland Empire Output Curtailed as Prices Decline; 
California Orders Exceed Cut 


Production of Inland Empire pine mills showed a fur- 
ther reduction during the week ended Oct. 17, to 29 per- 
cent of capacity; total bookings fell 5 percent below the 
output, but shipments exceeded the output. Identical mills 
cut 65 percent as much as in the corresponding week of 
last year, and their bookings were only 55 percent as large 
as last year’s. Sales reports for the period Oct. 13 to 19 
show decided weakness in all items of Idaho pine, includ- 
ing the thick selects. Prices of Idaho have been quite upset 
for the last few weeks, and the adjustments of the last week 
should put them on a more stable basis. The bulk of inch 
Ponderosa items declined also, but the changes were not 
very serious, and the 12-inch widths remained pretty firm. 
Ponderosa No. 1 shop stiffened, but the Nos. 2 and 3 de- 
clined, though they are still bringing better prices than 
they were during the summer. The fact that prices are 
on an attractive basis might be expected to encourage some 
buying for stock, but, although there has been consider- 
able inquiry, buying is being done very sparingly. Most 
retail yards, finding demand slow, are apparently deter- 
mined to go until the first of the year before replenishing 
stocks. Industrial users are thought to be taking a little 
more interest, but their purchases are light. The revisions 
in western pine prices are of course necessitating adjust- 
ments in those of competitive woods. 

California pine mills, which in the first 40 weeks of 
the year shipped 26 percent more than their cut, have been 
running at 77 percent of 1930, compared with an average 
of 66 percent of 1930 since the first of the year. Book- 
ings in the week ended Oct. 17 made 84 percent of the cut, 
and were comfortably ahead of shipments. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 38 and 39; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 56 to 59 
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Railroads Denied Blanket 15% Rate Increase 


Commerce Commission Suggests Scheme Which Would Raise Rates on Lumber 
and Other Products $3 a Car + No Increase on Deckload Shipments of Logs etc. 


Wasuinocton, D. C., Oct. 21.—Speculation is 
rife here as to the possible effect of the act of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in deny- 
ing the railroads a 15 percent blanket increase 
in freight rates. Instead of making a definite 
order effective, the commission offered a plan 
for a temporary rate increase for a period end- 
ing March 31, 1933, on certain commodities, 
which plan the railroads are at liberty to accept 
or reject as they see fit. The commission pro- 
poses that where increases are suggested, the 
additional revenue produced should be pooled 
by the railroads to meet deficiencies in interest 
payments on their bonds and other obligations. 
The increase thus brought about, the commis- 
sion estimates, would total around 100 to 125 
million dollars as against the 500 million dol- 
lars the railroads had figured on. 

The proposed schedule, which must be filed 
by Dec. 1, would increase the rate $3 a car 
on lumber, shingles, lath, posts, poles, piling, 
pulpwood, box, crate and cooperage materials, 
built-up wood, and forest products not other- 
wise specified. An increase of one cent a hun- 
dred pounds is suggested for Portland or 
natural cement, common brick, building tile and 
common lime. 

No increase is to be allowed on single or 
double deckload shipments of logs, fuel- 
wood, railroad ties, excelsior and sawdust. 

Under the plan proposed by the commission, 
the increases suggested are subject to the fol- 
lowing provisos: 

1. In no event shall the increase levied on 
any carload be in excess of 10 percent of the 
carload charges which would be assessed in 
the absence of the increase. 

2. In the case of less than carload freight 
no increase shall be assessed for hauls for 
which the applicable or corresponding class 
rates are assessed on a basis of not more than 
175 miles, and the increase for hauls over 175 
miles and not more than 250 miles computed 
in like manner shall be 1 cent per 100 pounds. 

3. Where rates are stated in schedules in 
dollars per car and the increase as shown 
above, is an amount per 100 pounds, the in- 
crease shall be $7.50 per car if such amount 
per 100 pounds is 1 cent, and $10 per car if 
such amount is 2 cents. 

4. In the case of rates on petroleum prod- 
ucts and on furniture, covered by the orders 
in No. 170000, parts 4, 4-A, and 5, they shall 
not, on and after the date when the rates 
covered by such respective orders become ef- 
fective, exceed the maximum rates therein 
prescribed. 

All switching charges may be increased 10 
percent, subject to the exception that in the 
case of the Chicago switching district [Illinois- 
Indiana] the charges, on and after the date 
when the rates covered by the order in No. 
19610 become effective shall not exceed the 
maximum therein prescribed. 

It is not intended to increase the propor- 
tions of joint through rates to or from points 
in foreign countries accruing for the trans- 
portation in such foreign countries; the pro- 
portions of such rates accruing within the 
United States may be increased to the extent 
herein approved for domestic rates. 

The increases herein suggested may in like 
manner be applied to rates of the boat lines 
subject to the act, 

Just what the railroads will do under the sug- 
gested plan is problematical, as none of the 
executives of the large railroads are prepared 
to make comment until their rate experts have 
analyzed the commission’s decision and reported 
thereon. 

While the decision is disappointing to bankers 
and some business leaders it is thought that the 
prospective increases may prove immediately 
stimulating to trade by encouraging purchase 
of supplies before a higher rate become effec- 
tive. Moreover, when business does improve, 


the railroads will benefit considerably more, 
through increased traffic, than at present indi- 
cated. 

In its midweek review of the steel trade, Iron 
Age says the decision will have “a slight stimu- 
lating influence on the steel industry,” which 
may spread to other lines. 

“Whether these advances (affecting steel pro- 
duction) are sufficient to influence buyers gen- 
erally to abandon their extreme caution and lay 
in some stocks before the new rates take effect,” 
the journal says, “and whether the railroads 
themselves will become more liberal in their 
steel equipment orders, are questions that can 
not be answered at this early date. But it is 
expected that some business stimulation will 
result. New tariffs must be filed by Dec. 1.” 

The pooling plan, as suggested by the com- 
mission, was evolved from a proposal suggested 


by Luther M. Walter, of Chicago, counsel jy 
the National Industrial Traffic League, who has 
had a long and extensive experience in traffic 
and rate matters, having previous to 1910 beg 
an attorney-examiner for the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission, and who took an active pay 
in the Tapline cases some years ago, Th 
pooling plan, if carried out, while not appy. 
ently favored by the railroads, will have the 
effect of supporting railroad credit and bette 
the market for their securities. 


Compromise Decision Advantageous 
to Lumber 
Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 21.—The opinion 
was expressed at the offices of the Nation) 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association here today, 
that the lumber industry has fared compara 





sumer of lumber. 
peting or substitute materials. 


costs. 


Statement by Wilson Compton, Secretary- 
Manager National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association 


I have not yet had the opportunity to examine in detail the report 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission accompanying its order denying 
the 15 percent rate advance. The action of the commission substantially 
sustains the position of the lumber industry. 


The industry opposed the advance on the grounds— 
First, that such increase in lumber rates would largely defeat its own 


purpose of providing increased revenues. 
Second, that such increased rates could not be passed on to the con- 
Third, that the proposed rates would give large advantage to com- 


Fourth, that the lumber industry is financially unable to absorb added 


Fifth, that the proposed increases would cause further impoverish- 
ment of capital assets of the lumber industry. 


“5 





The commission’s findings have practically sustained these contentions. 
Lumber, along with coal and mine products, is placed by the commis- 
sion’s order and report in a preferred position second only to agriculture. 
The commission indicates that under certain strict conditions it will 
approve an added temporary charge of $3 a car on lumber, equivalent 
on the average car to perhaps 14-cent a hundred pounds. 

But the corresponding indiéated increase on competing materials of 
various kinds ranges from two to five times as great as on lumber. On 
logs no increases are sanctioned. 

If the allowable increases are applied by the carriers and if, as the 
commission evidently believes, the effect will be to re-establish and main- 
tain railroad credit, it is likely, I believe, that the lumber industry will 
gain in railroad purchases more than the equivalent of the increase allow- 
able under the commission’s decision. The only doubtful point is on 
very short lumber hauls at low rates. There is no indication on the 
face of the decision that these will be adversely affected from the stand- 
point of competition, but obviously an increase in the rates per car will 
mean there a large proportionate increase. 

It remains to be seen whether and to what extent the railroads will 
put into effect the temporary increases allowed by the commission; and 
to what extent they will now seek a further readjustment of their operat- 
ing costs, especially of the operating wage scales. Until this is done 
the railroad situation will continue to stand in the way of permanent 
business recovery. 
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ell at the hands of the Interstate Com- 
erce Commission in the decision handed down 
: terday in the matter of the application of 
. railways for a 15 percent increase in freight 
oo pointed out that in its suggested plan 
for increasing certain freight rates, in lieu of 
the blanket increase asked by the railways, the 
commission excepts only agricultural products 
and logs, fuel — railroad ties, wood ex- 
ior and sawdust. 
ag oon shingles, and lath are placed in the 
dass to have the lowest rate of increase per 
car in case the railways accept the commis- 
sjon’s suggestion. This rate is $3 a Car which, 
on the basis of an average of 25,000 feet of 
lumber to the car, means an increased freight 
rate of only 12 cents a thousand feet of lum- 
ter. This is considered virtually a victory for 
the industry which has consistently maintained 
that it was entitled to especially favorable treat- 
ment in the matter of any increase in freight 
rates permitted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
Moreover, in the 


tively W 


group of commodities on 
which rates may be increased more than those 
on lumber are such competitors of lumber as 
rough and finished stone and artificial stone, 
cement, brick, and other substitute building ma- 
terials. 

The fact that lumber and lumber products 
have fared so well is cited as proof of the 
benefits derived from a united front of the in- 
dustry. While the intrinsic merits of the posi- 
tion that lumber should be accorded special con- 
sideration are undeniable, it is held to be cer- 
tain that if the industry had not been united in 
presenting the commission with irrefutable 
statistics and other facts, the outcome might 
have been far different. 


Building New Mill in Florida 

Vero BeacH, FLa., Oct. 19—Graves Bros., 
who for many years operated one of the larg- 
est sawmills in Florida at Hosford, are building 
anew mill at Wabasso, Fla., which is expected 
to be in readiness for operation by the first of 
the year. The location at Wabasso is west of 
the Florida East Coast Railroad just south of 
the town. A tract of about twenty acres has 
been cleared for the mill site and lumber yards 
and a logging railroad is being laid west from 
Wabasso for a distance of about eight miles to 
afford transportation for the logs from the 
40,000 acres of timber land to be cut by the 
company. 

The mill will have a capacity of 25,000 feet of 
lumber a day. The territory to be cut over 
contains a fine stand of splendid pine timber 
and will supply the mill with logs for several 
years. 

J. M. Barnes, who for many years was man- 
ager of the Graves Bros’. plant at Hosford, Fla., 
will be manager at Wabasso. The owners of 
the company are W. F. Graves and J. E. Graves, 
two of Florida’s best known operators. 


"Quality" Sales Have Doubled 


St. Paut, Minn., Oct. 19.—The September 
sales of 4-Square lumber were more than 
double those of September, 1930, according to 
an announcement by F. K. Weyerhaeuser, 
president of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., and 
they were also 72 percent higher than for any 
Previous month since this line of products was 
Introduced in 1928. During the ten months 
ended Oct. 1, the 4-Square sales increased 63 
Percent; this, he states, is due in part to the 
addition of guide-line framing to the line last 
spring, for the sales of 4-Square finishing items 
increased 23 percent during the same period. 

It was the successful conclusion of a Septem- 

t sales drive, in which all the company’s dis- 
trict offices competed. Max Williamson, of the 
New York district, won first prize; C. M. 

ke, of Philadelphia, Pa., second prize; and 

_W. Rick, with his Pittsburgh, Pa., district, 
third prize. 

Mr. Weyerhaeuser points out that the results 
show the effectiveness of the two selling 
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weapons, advertising and field salesmanship, 
when they are properly co-ordinated and 
adequately promoted. Also, he says, it is in- 
disputable evidence that the public, as reflected 
by dealer experience, is responding to the 
Weyerhaeuser war-cry of better construction 
and is willing to accept a product like Guide- 
Line framing even in the face of a seemingly 
price market. 





Reports and Recommen- 
dations for Confer- 
ence on Home 


Building 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 19.—The Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership is not to become a medium for the 
spread of selfish propaganda. This assurance 
was given the representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN in conference with officials in key 
positions. It is natural that the hundreds of 
committee members should in the early stages 
voice opinions and ideals that would tend to 
exploit this or that product, or one or another 
theory on construction, financing and such sub- 
jects. But the committees have been laboring 
for many months and individualistic ideas have 
been worked into harmonious recommendations 
for the advancement of the public good and not 
to promote the interests of any particular group 
or class of products. 

The thirty-one committees that have been 
working up material for the general conference 
to be held here Dec. 2, 3, 4 and 5 since the 
early part of the year are now going down the 
“home stretch.” They are whipping into shape 
their recommendations on the several subjects 
they have had under consideration. The con- 
ference is bound to bring together conflicting 
opinions, but there is already evidence to indi- 
cate that highly constructive results will flow 
from this “meeting of the minds” on home 
ownership and upkeep. 

That the conference will develop a national 
home ownership consciousness and at least in- 
augurate theories of improved home ownership 
underwriting, is the hope and the present belief 
of those who have been tenderly guiding its 
activities. It is their belief that it will cause 
to be disseminated enlightening information not 
only on the mysteries of how to choose and how 
to underwrite a home from the prospective 
owner’s point of view, but also suggestions for 
those on the other side of the fence who supply 
funds, material, labor or specialized service in 
making home ownership possible. Chief among 
all, it is hoped the general conference will point 
the way to a system of underwriting which, 
while not imperilling the security of those who 
lend funds, will remove from the process of 
underwriting cumbersome or prohibitive prac- 
tices and charges and methods which develop 
in the prospective owner a psychology of un- 
certainty. 

At the same time, it is the hope of those 
nearest to this problem that the conference will 
do much to educate both present and future 
owners on the advantage of maintaining their 
properties in good repair. 

The preliminary work is just at that stage 
where it is difficult to set down either the 
achievements to date or the specific probable 
recommendations. All of the committees have 
held one or more sessions and sub-committees 
have made preliminary reports and gone back 
to bring forth further data on problems that 
have seemed of practical concern. Recom- 
mendations and suggestions have been made 
running the entire gamut from the serious and 
helpful to the frivolous and supercilious. It is 
with these varying ideas that the committees 
have had to contend, but those closely observ- 
ing the committee work report that they are 
getting their recommendations into practical 
shape and that their reports are beginning to 
take practical and final form. 
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Profitable Means of Merchan- 
dising Waste 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 19.—Lumbermen 
may be overlooking a profitable means of mer- 
chandising waste materials. A Kentucky 
architect has registered a trademark at 
the U. S. Patent Office which is designed to 
provide the packaging idea for selling mill ends, 
wall board scraps, lumber yard waste and other 
left-overs of little ordinary commercial value 
to mechanically inclined young boys who will 
find in them real worth. ‘“Kompak” is the 
name which he uses, and he cites the fact that 
building materials men, including lumber mills, 
jobbers and retailers can use his idea under 
license either locally or nationally profitably to 
merchandise material that would otherwise be- 


come waste. The architect points out 
that material so packaged could be sold 
in conjunction with juvenile tool kits or 


separately to neighborhood boys at a nominal 
price, but one that would yield a nice profit. 
The letters of his title are designed to re- 
semble cut-out wood blocks, indicating he was 
thinking principally of the merchandising of 
pieces of lumber. 





Los Angeles Receipts 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

Los ANGELES, Cauir., Oct. 21.—Cargo ar- 
rivals at Los Angeles harbor last week 
amounted to a total of 8,797,000 feet, there having 
been ten cargoes of fir with 8,455,000 feet and 
one of redwood with 342,000 feet. Arrivals the 
preceding week amounted to 5,967,000 feet, con- 
sisting of seven of fir and two of redwood. Un- 
sold lumber on the harbor totaled 5,038,000 
feet, compared with 5,305,000 feet the preced- 
ing week. Fifty-nine vessels are reported laid 
up and one operating offshore; the preceding 
week sixty were laid up and one operating off- 


shore. 
———— 


New Molding Book Is Ready 


Announcement is made by John H. Kirby, 
chairman Central Committee on Lumber Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C., of the issuance in 
published form of the revised 7000 Series of 
American Standard Moldings. Commenting on 
the publication Theodore M. Knappen, director 
of information of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, says: 

“This new publication by the Central Com- 
mittee on Lumber Standards will enable de- 
signers and builders to specify from stock beau- 
tiful effects in beamed ceilings or paneled walls; 
properly constructed door and window sec- 
tions; assemblies of authentic colonial and 
gothic designs, in fact some 250 molding pat- 
terns, each consistent with good architecture, 
are shown. Heretofore such details were pos- 
sible only for luxurious homes where special 
millwork and high architectural fees prevailed. 
Now even the modest home at standard prices 
can be an architectural gem, so far as interior 
embellishment is concerned.” 

The book contains 250 patterns, each with 
serial designation; 81 typical assemblies; a 
cross-index from the revised to the old series, 
and an extended index to the various types of 
moldings. It is available from the Central 
Committee on Lumber Standards, Washington, 


Standardize Sizes of Butter Tubs 


A tentative standard for stock sizes and ca- 
pacities of butter tubs is to be submitted to a 
conference under the auspices of the division of 
simplified practice, Department of Commerce, 
on Oct. 27, at Atlantic City Auditorium, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. The American Association of 
Creamery Butter Manufacturers proposed these 
standards : 





Pound Inside Outside 
butter Inside diameter vertical length 
tub Bottom Top depth of stave 
63/34 12% 14% 13 14% 
33 9% 12 11+ 12 
20 8% 11 8% 9% 
10 6y5 8% 7% 8 
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The Essentials of Securing 
Maximum Kiln Efficiency’ 


FOREWORD 


What actually is happening inside a dry kiln is not a matter to specu- 
late and theorize upon, but rather calls for disagreeable hard work in 
the form of a careful inspection with smoke machine and flashlight, with 


the kiln doors shut. 


This is not pleasant, therefore, the executive man- 


agement rarely gets its information first hand, but must rely upon the 


observations of the subordinate kiln operator. 


Upon this individual, 


therefore, largely rests the responsibility both for results and any changes 


that may be under consideration. 


If anything is amiss he must make his 


observations unaided, and with clear thinking, reason through to the 


solution of any difficulty. 


Therefore, the brains of the kiln operator are 


without question the most important single factor in any seasoning opera- 


tion. 


In the following it is assumed that the kilns are housed in substantial 


buildings, have well-insulated roofs, and doors that fit tight. 


These are 


known and accepted essentials of securing good results. Equally impor- 
tant are such things as the ready removal of the steam condensate, the 
maintenance of steady and uniform steam pressures, and preferably some 
form of automatic controls and recording devices to lessen the mechanical 
labors of the operator in securing those drying conditions that he deems 


best suited for his lumber. 


The purpose of this article is primarily to set 
forth the factors that influence and affect kiln 


output, so that one may 


determine to some extent the efficiency of the kilns with which he may 


be interested. 


Basic Principles of Drying 


The rate of transfusion of 
moisture from the core to the 
surface is a variable factor, not 
only as regards different species, 
but also depending upon _ the 
amount of moisture within the 
lumber at any given time. Above 
the fiber saturation point when 
both cell cavities and cell walls 
contain moisture, the rate of 
transfusion is relatively fast in 
all species, decreasing in rate as 
the lumber dries. Therefore, the 
mechanical means for removal of 
moisture may properly be con- 
siderably greater in drying green 
stock than in drying air-dried 
stock of, say, 20 percent moisture 
content. Circulation is merely 
the conveying medium for carry- 
ing heat units to the lumber and 


exchanging this heat for mois- 
ture The rate of exchange is 
governed by the degree of heat, 
the volume of circulation, and 


both are tempered or modified by 
the relative humidity, which 
really is a measure of the drying 
power or ability of a given 
amount of air to pick up addi- 
tional moisture. While one may 
alter the drying power and 
amount of air at will, no one 
may greatly increase the normal 
rate of transfusion, and this fact 
must be borne in mind through- 
out this discussion. 


Classification of Kilns 


For the sake of completeness, 
the more common types of kilns 
and their respective zones of use 


in the industry are given. The 
compartment kiln is usually 
found at the fabricating plants 
where the demand is for several 
species and various thicknesses 
of each species. Therefore, they 
are usually of about one carload 


capacity or less. Northern hard- 
wood mills have also adopted this 
type, enabling them to dry acar- 
load of stock to any desired per- 
centage, according to the order 
received. The progressive kiln 
is found at the mill cutting 
mainly one or two species and 

*Presented at the Wood-Indus- 
tries meeting, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., Oct. 15 and 16, 1931, of the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 


thicknesses and each kiln is re- 
served for just one class of stock, 
Also in flooring plants the pro- 
gressive kiln is favored as all 
stock is 1-inch thick, and is 
either pine, oak or maple. In 
the southern furniture plants, 
where the use of gum and poplar 
predominates, it is possible to 
supply plant demands with pro- 
gressive kilns, although they 
would be in a better position to 
meet changing demands if they 
were equipped with some com- 
partment kilns to dry oak, ash 
and maple that the trade occa- 
sionally requires. 
Within the above 
fication there are advocates of 
ventilated kilns, condensing 
kilns, box kilns with neither ven- 
tilation nor condensing coils, and 
more recently the fan kiln, which 
enjoyed wide popularity back in 
the ’80s, has now been greatly 
improved and is being advocated 
as the last word in engineering. 
Fan kilns may properly be sub- 
divided into two classes, the in- 
ternal and the external fan kiln. 


Factors Affecting the Cost of 
Seasoning 


As costs are usually segregated 
the cost of seasoning embraces 
the labor of building the truck 
load and getting it into and 
through the kilns up to the 
swing saw. In such a case it is 
merely trite to state that the 
yard layout should be such as to 
permit entering the building by 
trucks direct from the freight 
ear, with provision for charging 
the kiln immediately after the 
dry stock has been pulled. At 
one large progressive kiln opera- 


broad classi- 


tion, the crew pulled the dry 
trucks at odd intervals during 
the day. To enable the green 


end crew to tell readily when and 
where there was room for an- 
other truck, the author installed 
a door-jamb electric switch for 
each track that turned on an 
electric light to indicate that 
that track had space for another 
truck. This eliminated a lot of 
waste effort and kept the kilns 
100 percent full. 
The function of 
storage is two-fold. 
serves to equalize 
distribution 


ample dry 
Primarily it 
the moisture 
and permits stabili- 


zation of its dimensions prior to 
its fabrication. Secondly, it per- 
mits the kilns to operate at full 
speed, independent of plant de- 
mand. In many cases one finds, 
where dry storage is inadequate, 
that a progressive kiln charge 
has been quite thoroughly dried 
out from one end to the other. 
Upon resumption of steady pull- 


ing from this kiln the incoming 
lumber is subjected to much 
more severe drying conditions 


than under normal operation and 
fresh entering stock is liable to 
be ruined in the first two days. 


"Daytime Only" Drying 


The third factor 
has been given scant considera- 
tion in the past. Namely, the ad- 
vantages of “Daytime Only” dry- 
ing versus continuous operation. 
There are some instances where 
daytime drying is not advisable, 
but there are many fabricating 
plants that could employ it with 
decided savings. This is espe- 
cially true where plants are 
forced to buy coal for night op- 
eration of their kilns. In the 
usual drying of 4/4-inch air-dried 
stocks, the average overall dry- 
ing time for this method is from 
25 33 percent longer 


is one that 


5 percent to 
than continuous operation. Thus, 
plants that now require seven to 
eight days for 4/4-inch hard- 
woods would dry in 9, 10 or 11 
days with steam on only 10 hours 


a day. In such a case a propor- 
tionate number of new kilns 
would be required. But many 


plants using indolent methods to- 
day use twelve to fourteen days 
of steady operation to dry this 
stock. By merely adopting this 
modern practice they could save 
the cost of night firing. In the 
winter one must fire the boilers 
anyway, but even so the kilns 
usually demand as much steam 
as the factory at night so that 
one can safely figure on cutting 
coal consumption in half during 
the night by operating the kilns 
only during the day. The tech- 
nique of daytime operation varies 
but slightly from the regular 
method and can usually be put 
into effect at a very slight cost, 
if any. Finally the cost of sea- 
soning is affected to a marked 
degree by the ease and comfort 
of control. The kiln operator is 
only human. If he has to man- 
handle a large kiln door to get 
in to observe his stock or to read 
his thermometer hung in the kiln 
he simply does it less often than 
if the kilns are equipped with a 
small operator’s door and a re- 
cording psychrometer. Note the 
psychrometer and not thermo- 
meter, for the latter only gives 
the heat, the former records both 


heat and humidity, and, thus, 
tells the whole story, not half 
of it. Again the valves and traps 


should all be outside the kiln, 
subject to easy regulation with- 
out risking one’s neck. A small 
expenditure in this direction will 
invariably reduce degrade mate- 
rially. 


How to Check a Kiln Mechani- 


cally 


There are a few simple means 
of determining if the drying ma- 
chine is capable of giving first- 
class performance. Seasoning 
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troubles may be due to faulty 
and unintelligent operation and 
equally due to faulty design, The 
prime essential factor of the 
compartment kiln is uniformity 
The three conditions of heat, hu- 
midity and air movement must 
be identical throughout the kiln 
To check this, the simplest 
method is to place four to ten 
wet and dry bulb hygrometers 
at the ends and center of the | 
kiln and top and bottom of the 
loads. The number required wil] 
vary with the size of the kiln. 
Furthermore, a lot of kilns wil] 
check correctly at the higher 
temperatures used at the end of 
the run, but since the initia] 
stage of drying is the most criti- 





cal it is preferable to check a 
kiln near the start of a run when | 
temperatures are low. It is then 
that faulty coil design is made | 
evident, usually by the zone near 
the supply headers being consid- | 
erably hotter than the zone near 
the drain header. The return- 
bend type of coil usually elimi- 
nates this difficulty, although in 


many cases it is necessary to 
split one large return-bend coil! 
into several smaller units to se- | 


cure good results. 
cially true in kilns 
long. 

By using hygrometers the hu- 
midity is checked at the same! 
time and in the same manner as/ 
the heat. The spray lines are! 
usually fed from the center of 
the kiln and usually give but 
little trouble. On long kilns, 60 
feet or over, it is preferable to 
have sprays controlled in two 
sections, one for each half of the 
kiln. 

The air movement is 
determined by means of smoke 
blown into the tiers of lumber 
and the readiness with which it 
comes back out again is noted. 
This means a careful exploration 


This is espe- | 
over 50 feet | 


usually 


of the kiln throughout and is 
hard tedious work. Invariably, 
if the hygrometers at a certain 


zone show a reduced temperature 
the circulation at that point will 
be sluggish. 

In progressive kilns, uniform- 
ity is distinctly a fault, for in 
this system of drying it is essen- 
tial to have as wide a gradua- 
tion of conditions as is possible 
from one end to the other. In 
the progressive kilns the condi- 
tions at the green end and dr 





end should approach very closely 
those conditions found at the} 
start and finish of a compart-| 
ment-kiln run. This is only logi- 
eal, for in the compartment kiln 
the stock remains _ stationary 
while the drying conditions ar 
graduated. In the progressive} 
kiln the conditions are more ory 
less fixed in a definite graduatio| 
and the lumber progresst' j 
through these’ various  fixeiy 
stages. Therefore, in the pre 
gressive kiln there must be 4 
well-defined gradient from the dry j 
end down to the green end. Thi 
gradient must not be abrupt #@) 
any point. To check this esse} 
tial feature, hygrometers shoul 
be used in the same manner # 
in compartment kilns, only 2 


this case a graduation is desire 


rather than uniformity. Thvs 
for drying air-dried hardwood! 
the dry end of a progressive kill 
may have a temperature of lf 
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ees to 175 degrees with a 
aentive of 25 percent and the 


nd should have a temper- 
degrees to 145 de- 
relative of about 
0 percent. If these conditions 
do not exist one will have trou- 
ble with any stock not below 20 
percent moisture content. For 
arying oak even more graduation 
is essential. 


The Art of Seasoning 


green e 
ature of 140 
grees with a 


were a_ synthetic 
product the drying of it would 
long ago have been reduced to 
an exact science and exact dry- 
ing schedules would have been 
established. But since it is a 
natural product full of irregular- 
ities its seasoning must ever re- 
main an art rather than a 
science. No drying schedule has 
ever yet been devised but what 
it was modified by some footnote 
for the operator to use his best 
judgment, depending upon the 
condition of the stock. However, 
there has been in recent years 
4 distinct tendency to alter the 
common practice of, say, 10 years 
ago. 

Temperatures of seasoning are, 
without doubt, going higher in 
ventilated kilns. Such action 
seems to hasten the drying of the 
core more on a par with the sur- 
face drying, with the result that 
less stress is set up. Tempera- 
tures of 200 degrees on hard- 
woods, more or less common to- 
day, were unheard of 10 years 
ago. Of course such tempera- 
tures are compensated for by us- 
ing higher relative humidities to 
retard surface drying. 

The practice of long prelimi- 
nary steaming periods, at or 
near 100 percent humidity, has 
been proven a fallacy. Instead 
of wasting several days in soak- 
ing the lumber and re-drying it 
back to its starting moisture con- 
tent, the wide-awake operator 
starts his drying immediately 
with humidities of 60 percent to 
75 percent, depending upon his 
stock and its moisture content. 
If it is green from the saw the 
humidity should be even higher, 
but not the 100 percent that was 
formerly considered so essential. 

Forced circulation is apparently 
coming into vogue for hardwood 
drying. In the writer’s opinion 
forced circulation is advisable in 
those cases where the rate of 
transfusion is high and will per- 
mit of rapid evaporation without 
setting up too steep a gradient 
of moisture content between the 
shell and core. But where the 
rate of transfusion must neces- 
sarily be slow, the added expense 
of installation and operation of 
forced circulation hardly seems 
to be warranted. This refers to 
hardwoods of 20 percent to 25 per- 
cent moisture content when enter- 
ing the kiln, On the other hand 
forced circulation is almost a ne- 


If lumber 


cessity in drying thick or green 
hardwoods where temperatures 
must be kept low and where a 


rapid circulation is advisable. 
The foregoing general practice 
may be readily applied to compart- 
ment kilns, but when the pro- 
gressive kiln is considered one 
must not forget that the most 
essential factor is to establish a 
Proper gradient from one end to 
the other. Anything that dis- 
turbs this gradient must be stu- 
diously avoided. The application 
of forced circulation to the pro- 
sressive kiln has done this very 
thing in numerous instances, with 
the result that the drying has been 
retarded rather than helped. The 
one sure method of stimulating 
a4 progressive kiln is to set up 
In the green end only, a forced 
recirculation with provision for 
not disturbing the longitudinal 
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circulation that has always ex- 


isted. To increase this longitud- 
inal circulation means to reduce 
the existing gradient, which has 


already been shown to be the es- 
sence of progressive kiln per- 
formance. 


Typical Cases. of Inexpensive 
Modernization 


The most common fault found 
in progressive kilns is lack of 
sufficient gradient. The drying 
conditions are too nearly alike at 
the two ends. It is not uncom- 
mon to find kilns with only 10 
degrees difference in temperature, 
and the same in humidity. Ob- 
viously, in such a kiln, either the 
entering lumber will be subject 
to too severe drying at the start 


or else the dry end will be held 
so low that normal production 
will be impossible. The solution 


is simple. The heating coils give 
off too much heat too close to the 
green end. By cutting them back 
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effect is similar to cutting the 
coils back. How much cutting 
back or boxing is required is a 


matter of experience of the kiln 
enigneer, plus actual determina- 
tion of the existing gradient be- 
fore making the changes. 

The most common fault of com- 
partment kilns is the lack of uni- 
formity at low temperatures. 
This is usually due to _ low- 
pressure steam being fed to one 
big coil of about 120 one-inch 
pipes. When the supply valve to 
such a coil is just cracked open 
slightly, the small amount of 
steam quickly condenses in the 
first few feet of the 120 pipes. 
The far end of the kiln has only 
hot water in the coil, resulting in 
cooler kiln temperatures at the 
far end. Of course at the end of 
the run with maximum kiln tem- 
peratures and the supply valve 
wide open this difference dis- 
appears. Therefore, a real test 
of a compartment kiln for uni- 
formity should always be made 
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Work on the new Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., is under 


way and is being pushed as these 


pictures, taken recently, will show. It 


is necessary to move 90,000 cubic yards of earth, and also several build- 


ings must be removed, including 
oratory, construction of which is 


the one here pictured. The new lab- 
regarded by Wisconsin lumbermen as 


the Government’s gesture of confidence in the future of the lumber 
industry, is adjacent to the C. C. Collins & Son (Inc.) wholesale and 
retail yard on University Avenue, and is on ground provided by the 


University of Wisconsin. 


It overlooks beautiful Lake Mendota 





a considerable distance from the 
green end, the lumber enters into 
more mild conditions at the start 
while the finishing conditions re- 
main as before. Thus, in doing 
this, initial casehardening is pre- 
vented and actually faster drying 
and more perfect results are se- 
cured, 

Again, in lieu of cutting back 
the coils another somewhat tem- 
porary expedient is to box up the 
coils from the green end back 
towards the center. This is done 
by simply flooring the kiln from 
wall to wall at the rail level. The 


at the low temperatures used at 
the start of a run. 

The solution of this somewhat 
common fault lies in building the 
coil with several sections all in- 
dependently controlled and 
trapped. In such a system one 
may turn on one unit, two units, 


or three units, at will. Thus, in 
starting off a kiln run only one 


unit or section will be turned on, 
but it will be turned on full so 
that the pipes of these units will 
be filled with steam throughout 
and the kiln temperatures will be 
held uniform, but at a low point. 
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Since the start of any kiln run 
is the most critical stage, as lia- 
bility of degrade is greatest, this 
factor is the one that should be 
given closest attention. Best prac- 
tical practice seems to be to have 
the kiln coil divided into six sec- 
tions for a kiln 20 feet wide and 
three sections for a kiln ten feet 
to 12 feet wide. 


Correct Seasoning an Aid to 
Sales 


This factor has been generally 
overlooked by the industry though 
there are many shrewd manufac- 
turers who have capitalized upon 
it to their profit. Proper season- 
ing is a value built into a product 
that is hidden and not detectable 
except through the passage of 
years when the finished product 


has either’ given satisfactory 
usage or not depending upon how 
it has held together. If more 


manufacturers would make an ef- 
fort to put their seasoning into 
first class shape and then induce 
their prospective buyers actually 
to inspect their seasoning opera- 
tion, the care exercised to insure 
that their products will give a 
long useful life, and hence build 
up goodwill and satisfaction 
among the ultimate consumer, 
such effort will greatly offset the 
competition of inferior goods, 
slapped together and sold at such 
prices as to make competition 
difficult. 

The author knows of several 
concerns which are justly proud, 
both of the mechanical equipment 
of their kilns and their operating 
system which almost precludes 
the possibility of improperly sea- 
soned stock entering production. 
This care and equipment is a reg- 
ular feature of their sales argu- 
ment and has been proven to hold 
customers who otherwise might 
be attracted by price, 


Conclusion 


The main purpose of this paper 
has been to set forth what con- 
stituted the basic essentials of 
a kiln necessary to secure maxi- 
mum results; that is, the great- 
est output of stock free from de- 
grade at the least possible cost. 
The matter of automatic controls 
has purposely not been touched 
except indirectly in referring to 
ease of operation. The installa- 
tion of automatic controls will 
not solve the trouble of an incor- 
rectly designed heating coil. But, 
given a propertly designed kiln, 
the automatic control will permit 
a far steadier output of lumber 
with assurance of freedom from 
degrade, if the operator manipu- 
lates it properly. Se it all comes 
back to the intelligence of the 
operator, his knowledge of what 
is actually happening inside of his 
kiln, plus his experience and 
knowledge and ability to cope 
with any set of conditions that 
may arise. But, give the operator 
a kiln embodying the essentials 
heretofore set forth and his prob- 
lem is greatly simplified. A good 
drying machine in the care of a 
good operator is a mighty sound 
investment, while deficiency upon 
the part of either will cause end- 
less trouble and actual losses that 
are readily preventable, if one 
will only give his seasoning oper- 
ation the attention it is due. 





A DOUBLE garment hanger de- 
signed with inward curving fingers 
and made of plywood, has been 
highly successful in England for 
hanging women’s evening gowns 
etc., which have a separate coatee, 
states a report from George Lewis 
Stone, clerk to commercial attache 
at London. 
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Use of Wood Speeds Work 
On Suburban Terminal 


\n imposing viaduct, from Michigan Boule- 
vard to Field Boulevard, is under construction in 
Chicago, at Randolph Sreet, and with typical 
Chicago speed the street level of Michigan 
Soulevard and the adjacent portion of Randolph 
Street was raised three feet one week-end, caus- 





on the next level down. The passenger will go 
from the waiting room (which he has reached 
via a subway under Michigan Boulevard) to the 
concourse, and thence down steps to the plat- 
form for the train he wants, whether I. C. su- 
burban or Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
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ing no interruption to business-day traffic. It Railroad. The stairways, built almost entirely lhe 
was possible because some one in the road pavy- of pine, will be roofed and sheathed. The long was té 
ing industry developed a paving material that platforms (two were built entirely new, and the “W] 
sets within a very few hours. third, at the western edge of the right-of-way, 

The viaduct will provide a wide concrete was extended) also are of southern pine except and s¢ 
thoroughfare, in keeping with the rest of the that the heavier timbers are Douglas fir. The just Vv 
Grant Park “furniture,” to take the place of roof joists are fir, and the roofing is 1%-inch, fit yol 
the battered old structure which rattled when  tongued-and-grooved 1x6-inch pine. Over this Why 
cars passed over it (which was most of the a layer of tarpaper was laid, then a coating of “d 
time) and which even the most ardent of wood tar, and then a sprinkling of gravel. breac 
enthusiasts were willing to admit had served its The superstructures of the platforms are to be mice V 
time and purpose. But don’t let any one tell painted, but the platforms themselves, and the well r 
you that wood is outmoded in Grant Park, even substructures, were built of lumber that was ron 
though it is not allowed there in a permanent sprayed with creosote oil (this was done by 7] 
structure. the contractor, on the job). The floors of the [here 

Underneath the western end of the viaduct platiorms are built of 3x8s (pine), and the — ———— only | 
the new Randolph Street suburban station of average width of the platform is 16 feet. All Looking down the roof expanse of the east pla. | broon 
= Illinois Central Railroad is now being built, form, from the concourse of the Randolph} certa! 
—e 5 expected to be ready for occupancy by Street station of the Illinois Central railroad thoug 
Noy. 1, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was in- an Tk . . 

YP . , in Chicago. Workmen are preparing to trim Jean 
formed by M. P. Black, the railroad’s con the pleay odes of Wl ee clean 
struction engineer. Partly for the building of " he tite _—_ | " = “a . r © tops ing p 
this station (permanent, and of masonry con- of the cars may be seen the center platform, the « 
struction), but chiefly in the building of the and beyond that the west platform, where the we 
three long platforms which stretch from Ran- South Shore trains and locals now unload. A) °4?' 
dolph Street to South Water Street, building the far end the South Water Street station is 7 
the concourse at either end to connect these nearing completion, in the “back yard” of| to hi 
platforms with the respective stations, and in Michigan Boulevard of cl 
building the auxiliary station at the corner of : 
East South Water and A streets, about 500,000 these roofs. As the railroad sells air rights— ' 
feet of southern pine and Douglas fir had to be over its right-of-way, specified in the sale will | sligh 
purchased. The Edward Hines Lumber Co. | be provision for the construction of the entire} want 
furnished all this material. station—platforms and all—of masonry. That : 

ge ear ' i , | : : prett 

For a high-speed electrified line like the IIli- development will not be completed, however, it 
nois Central, whose trains every morning bring — is expected, before the next ten years, and dur- inets 
great crowds of humanity from the South Side 4 Ford truck with semi-trailer, capable of car- ing that time wood will continue to prove itself | Out 
to — — — a, — platforms rying five tons, brought this load of maple dependable, as in the past. hous 
— - bui og he + pel be = C a flooring, 3,370 feet of it, from the Edward Hines oe reall 
rain slide open all at once, and people rush ou Lamier Cats main yard. It te fires rode Just oursipe the city limits they live, 23, nd 
to hurry to the offices, the patter and thump ~~", : ’ - . "9 60 onle wi oe » hhewes a 

, ; ; : 25/32x2,-inch, and bears the trade mark of the 662,710 people whom the census bureau terms 
and scuffle quickly swell into a rumbling roar. “’/"<*<«4 es “ a > “pural non-farm population.” Some of them ax spac 
J » apparently has any time ras ’ > olt Hardwood Co. og as i ey wane ae 9 
No one apparently has any ume 4 waste. a . inhabitants of those “unincorporated” places} brou 
platforms have to be good, and commodious. familiar to motorists. They like life in the T 
The main platform at the present Randolph the lumber, whether fir or pine, is No. 1 stock. open, but do not till the soil. They buy old = 
station is about 900 feet long, and extends al- These platforms and stations are admittedly homes and remodel them, or they build new sign 
most to Monroe Street, two blocks south, and not permanent, but they will be in use probably homes. Between 1920 and 1930 their number live 
is about 20 sect wide at its widest point. during the Century of Progress Exposition, the increased 18 percent, while the total popula | idea 

The new station is, as already mentioned, un- Chicago World’s Fair of 1933, and millions of tion of the nation increased 16.1 percent and the 

derneath the viaduct, and the trains will operate feet will tread the planks and be sheltered by the rural population decreased 3.8 percent. to f 
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At both ends of the platform are enclosed stairways. The view at the left is from the concourse of the Randolph Street station, and at the right an 
one sees the three stairways leading to the South Water Street station. Here the Douglas fir roof timbers may be seen, as well as the pine boards CO! 
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Where to Park the Bread Box 


The woman who had just moved in 
was talking: 

“When you look around this place 
and see all these cabinets you think it 
just wonderful, but when you try to 
fit your things into them, it’s different. 
Why, there isn’t a place where the 
bread box fits in. Look at all those 
nice white drawers, wide and deep and 
well made. But who wants to put the 
iron and the dustpan in a drawer? 
There isn't a shelf in the kitchen. The 
only place to put the dust mop and the 
broom is in the clothes closet, and I 
certainly don’t want them there, 
though I don’t mind hiding the vacuum 
cleaner there. I’ve got to put my clean- 
ing powders and soap in a drawer, for 
the only shelf room is in the dish 
cabinet. 

“The man who built this place said 
to himself ‘Every woman wants a lot 
of closets and drawers,’ and he went 
to work and stuck them in without the 
slightest regard to what a woman 
wants them for. And the place is so 
pretty, too, with all those white cab- 
inets. Why couldn’t he have figured 
out a place for each of the things a 
housekeeper wants cabinets for? He 
really wouldn’t have needed so many 
and there would have been some wall 
space to put some of the things I 
brought with me and I like to have.” 


That is why a home should be de- 
signed by the people who are going to 
live in it. Every woman has her own 
ideas as to where she wants to park 
the sweeper, and it irritates her to have 
to find another place which seems to 
her unsuitable. 


There is one thing, however, that 
every builder of a home, whether for 
his own family or for sale, should re- 
member: [very housekeeper must have 
a place to keep cleaning utensils and 
soaps, etc. They should not be scat- 
tered around all over the place, and 
they should not be put in with other 
things: \ small closet with a couple 
of shelves is adequate and can be 
Placed in an inconspicuous corner. 
This particular feature was almost al- 
Ways missing in the old homes and 
apartments, but modern builders are 
aware of the fact that no one feature 
aids in the sale of a house so much as 
a really well arranged cabinet in which 
those necessary, yet ugly and unpleas- 
antly suggestive implements, may be 
Conveniently concealed. 


The builder of a home should study 
such things from the housewife’s angle. 
He should know the kind of things she 
wants to stow away and the size and 
bulk of those things. He should know 
that a bread box must have ventilation 
and must not contact any moisture; 
that it is difficult for a small woman to 
reach up over her head and drag down 
a six-pound or eight-pound electric 
iron; that she must have a little corner 
in the kitchen to hang an apron when 
she takes it off hurriedly, and there are 
other things she needs a little wall 
space and a few nice nickel hooks for; 
that an ironing board behind the door 
always falls down when the door is 
shut and then blockades the door; that 
there must be a place other than the 
clothes closet for muddy or dusty rub- 
bers and galoshes (for it is impossible 
to have them always clean) ; that there 
need not be so many drawers and cup- 
boards if they are designed to fit the 
needs of the household; that two shal- 
low drawers are better than one deep 
one for some things; that all cabinets 
must be easily washable or they make 
more work than they save; that a 
woman likes a little color and warmth 
in her kitchen walls. 

Today one can buy units which are 
designed by experts to meet all of 
these requirements, or one can order 
them built exactly as desired. In the 
newer homes and apartments they are 
so designed. But in remodeling an old 
place or if the householder is building 
the cabinets, it is necessary to give 
thought to all these points. 


e ¢ ¢ 


PROPERTY is the fruit of labor. Let 
him not, who is houseless, pull down the 
house of another man, but let him work 
diligently and build one for himself. 

—Abraham Lincoln. 

















Plan It First 

A good plan is the first essential in 
building a home. A small home cannot 
be built successfully without a plan 
any more than a palace or a postoffice. 
Without a completed and carefully 
thought out plan, all sorts of mistakes 
will happen. Sometimes, usually in 
fact, these mistakes are costly, and if 
not so in money, they cause discomfort 
or spoil the appearance of the house. 

The safe way is to get it all down on 
paper accurately and clearly before ex- 
cavation starts. Then there will be 
none of those exasperating extras that 
put the final cost way up over your 
calculations. 

A house which is built without a 
proper plan, or which is planned while 
being built, fails to show the money 
invested in it. 

In the opinion of most builders, the 
exterior is secondary to the room 
arrangements. If the interior is well 
planned, a beautiful and fitting ex- 
terior in any architectural type may be 
adapted to it. 

The family requirements and the 
most desirable layout of the number 
of rooms settled upon, the outside just 
naturally plans itself. 

That delightful appearance of taste 
and refinement about certain small 
homes has been won by careful selec- 
tion, arrangement and adaptation of 
structural and decorative details. It is 
possible only when a definite plan, re- 
sulting from careful consideration of 
every factor of beauty, utility, econ- 
omy, suitability, and comfort has been 
adopted before work was begun. _ 

It is not necessary to sacrifice 
beauty to economy. The small house 
of the modern type is beautiful and 
permits an infinite variety. Many a 
tiny home is an architectural gem, and 
many a tiny city lot has been turned 
into a delightful retreat charming the 
eye and resting the soul. But to ac- 
complish this requires devoted study 
and expert advice in the planning. And 
how infinitely worth while when it is 
done, and how pleasurable the doing! 


ye FF ¥ 


Tue “House” is merely the shell, while 
the “home” is the birthplace of our indi- 
vidual ideals—the foundation of good 
citizenship—the greatest of character 
builders. It should be planned well— 
planned so your children will love and 
cherish it and grow up to be better men 
and women for having had it. 


This page is written for the general public with the purpose of encouraging and spreading the idea of home 
owning and home improvement and to help create business. Show it to your editor. Free reprint on request. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 





Such scenes as this are typical of the mountains of West Virginia 


ONSIDER of asterisks 
( * * * indicates the distance between 
Kansas and West Virginia and 

that it symbolizes a stop at home long 
enough to hoe the garden hurriedly and to 
grab our other shirt. It seems only a couple 
of breaths ago that we were crossing the 
Red River, where Gov. Alfalfa Bill Murray, 
alias Cocklebur Bill, has been having his 
private with the Texas Rangers over 
bridge But here we east of the 
Ohio. 
One H. L 
about West 


that this row 


also 


war 
tolls. are, 
broke 
like 


into rime 


this: 


Thompson 
Virginia, about 


Here’s to the land of laurel and pine, 
Where men are brave and women divine, 
Where crystal stream and mountain peak 
Reflect their tints in many a cheek, 
Where, honor, love and truth make great 
West Virginia, the Mountain State. 


The mountains we saw were distinctly 
green, and most of the streams were yellow 
with high water; but then we didn’t see 
them all, and at that we know what the poet 
meant. The State is a rugged and beautiful 
piece of geography, and the people are 
friendly and kind to the sojourner. Some 
of the motorists seem to have adapted the 
old frontier adage, to shoot first and ask 
questions afterward, to the exigencies of 
mountain driving. They drive first and look 
afterward. But at that they have no corner 
on the practice, and up to now our fenders 
are ungrazed though few 
shades lighter. 


our hair is a 

It has been a pleasant experience, driving 
through the great central valley of 
country during the harvest 
sometimes wonders who will eat 
gathering of this 


our 
One 
all the in- 
garden, and quite a 
few farmers are wondering the same thing. 
Harvests everywhere, and markets shot to 
the place which seems to be mentioned fre- 
quently in this connection. 


season. 


vast 


“Doggone it,” remarked a bronzed mid- 
western farmer to us, “I'm sick of all this 
production. I work myself down to a crack- 
lin’, and every dad-burned granary and corn 
crib and hay mow is full to bustin’, and I 
can't get me enough gas to take a joy ride. 
I'm about ready to take a crack at a desert 
where you have to water a cactus to make 
it grow.” 

We asked him to 
whether he’d rather 
nothing edible ever had grown or whether 
he'd take a chance on a market that had 
been up most of his life and down only a 
year or so. He grunted and commenced 
talking politics. 

That matter of 
minds us of 
difficulty these 
that can be 
station in a 


to consider 
chance where 


be serious; 
take a 


gas and the joy ride re- 
curious sidelight on the 
days of finding something 
used for money. In a filling 
fine agricultural section we 
asked the engineer in charge to fill her up. 

“Say,” he said, “you know it’s kind of 
a relief to hear somebody say that. Three 
gallons is about the limit, and I service 
plenty of cars that want only one. I had 
the hose in 200 tanks yesterday, and my 
day’s sales amounted to 400 gallons. Looks 
like they’re tryin’ to wean ’em. If it wasn’t 
for you makin’ long trips I'd trade 
the pump for a hip flask and a medicine 
dropper. If I had cash locks on the rest 
room doors I'd make plenty more money 
that way than by dealin’ out two fingers of 
gas. They say this gang around here is 
well off; but I’m tellin’ you they’ve gone 
Scotch on gas.” 

All of which must be true, on such testi- 
mony. But again, it may be that the young 
of the species is being held within mileage 
bounds. Young America, on the loose, is 
ready and anxious to burn a world of gas 
to no useful purpose, and it may be that 
the holders of the purse are taking advan- 
tage of a time of economy to check this 


one 


boys 


_ The Department 


Takes to 
Mountaineering 


West Virginia Looks Confi- 

dently to the Future—The 

Importance of Coal—Re- 

modeling and Repair to 

the Bat—Getting Business 
Into Line 


“free wheeling.” Anyway we couldn't see 
that many cars were off the roads, and we 
suspect that most of the one-gallon pur 
chases are made by persons who could stay 
at home without making much difference 
to the work of the world. 


A Handsome Town, Coming Up 
Our West Virginia 
the handsome river town of 
Two years ago or a little Realm 
dropped off the train here, between con- 
ventions. At that time we heard the report 
that many houses were empty. It seemed 
that a number of speculative builders had 
gotten on the loose and had kept going after 
their ran out on them. The 
builder had better speed than brakes. The 
story was that two or three thousand houses 
were without occupants. In the meantime 
this number seems to have been substan 
tially reduced. No one quite knows how 
many vacant houses there are, but George 
K. Dickerson, of the Dickerson Lumber Co 
thinks the number is not large and that 
most of the vacant buildings would hardly 
rent if there were a rush for houses. 

“Probably 30 to 40 percent of Hunting 
ton’s business is indirectly dependent up0 
the coal business,” Mr. Dickerson said, “and 
it seems that the State’s coal industry would 
be in pretty good shape, what with mining 
troubles in other areas, except for one thing 
Labor troubles are breaking out in ol 
mines, too. 

“We had a good trade in paint last spring 
and that is encouraging. In the first place 
it’s a good business in itself, and in the 
second place it’s usually the forerunner of 
more substantial building expenditures. Thé 
city has a few big projects, the most notable 
one being the $700,000 veterans’ hospital 
This city is, among other things, a greél 
distributing market for fruits and vegel# 
bles. Most of the orchards are in Ohio 
just across the river. Trucks come in here 
for long distances, collecting this product 
and other trucks take it out for hundreds 
of miles to secondary distributing markets. 

Mr. Dickerson stated candidly that at th 
moment there were few houses under col 
struction. 
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modeling and repair; but there is evidence 
that, given half an ounce of real encourage- 
ment, the trade in new houses will revive. 

Esker W. Waugh, of the City Lumber & 
Supply Co., was not in when we called. This 
is a combined planing mill and lumber yard, 
and it too is depending upon the old life- 
caver, the repair and remodeling business. 
The yard has a comparatively new office that 
houses displays of millwork. 

The Minter Homes Corporation is a rather 
ynusual concern; quite large and aggres- 
sive. Some years ago it specialized in ready- 
eut houses for mining and mill towns, This 
trade for the time being is at a minimum, 
so the company is engaging in direct retail- 
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Charleston, W. Va. 
A type of new construction that is adding to 
local activity 


Telephone Building in 


ing and also does contracting over quite a 
large territory. 

H. A. Ackerman, of the Ackerman Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., commented on the 
poor pickings involved in bidding on big 
jobs, especially those let by the Government. 
This is an old sore point with most retailers. 
The government inspectors make their own 
Specifications, don’t know when they get 
what they ask for and reject a large per- 
centage of deliveries on suspicion. I think 
this may be improving a bit, due to the 
bureau of standards and the recognition of 
Manufacturers’ association grading rules, 
but it seems that there are still some in- 
spectors whose jobs depend rather on poli- 
ties than on knowledge of grades. In any 
event the specifications are so widely broad- 
cast that somebody is pretty sure to bid 
too low. There are hundreds and probably 
thousands of retailers who just omit the 
job of submitting estimates. They figure 
that if they get the job they’ll lose money, 
and if they don’t, they’re out the labor of 
assembling the figures. The way to come 
out ahead on that game, as they see it, is 
to be busy at something else. 


P. V. Beswick, of the Samuel Beswick 
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company, also commented on the fact that 
in ways that are not precisely clear the 
number of vacant houses in Huntington has 
recently decreased. 


Population Figures 

“We have approximately 70,000 people in 
Huntington,” he said. “Assuming that there 
are five people to the family, there are 14,000 
families. Fully 10 percent, or 1,400 families, 
are living with relatives. As a rule they 
don’t want to, and as soon as earnings re- 
turn to normal these people will move to 
other houses. That will mean a demand for 
1,400 houses, and I know there are not that 
many available; not at least that could be 
rented without extensive repairs. I’d say 
at a guess that there are not 400 even rea- 
sonably habitable houses standing vacant. 
So if these figures are correct it means that 
with the return of reasonable conditions, 
Huntington will need 1,000 new houses. Of 
course they’re not being built now, and 
dealers don’t show present profits on future 
prospects. But none the less those prospects 
are encouraging. 

“T think the filling up of the houses, that 
has gone on steadily and quietly the last 
year and a half, is due to the normal in- 
crease of population. People get married. 
even if incomes are not large. They have 
to live somewhere. They’ve been getting 
along some way. More weddings are hap- 
pening, and children are being born. This 
is a good city and holds its people. And 
if this is true when the whole world has 
been dragging bottom it will be even more 
true when the turn comes, as it must come 
before very long. 

“The chief trouble everywhere, of course, 
was that everything got out of line. With 
everything high, people could get along; but 
when some lines got higher than others in 
the relative scale the whole thing had to 
come down. The country can’t run half in- 
flated and half deflated. That’s like trying 
to drive with one front tire flat. Maybe 
that’s not a good comparison, for you don’t 
fix one flat tire by driving a nail in another 
one; but you get what I mean.” 

The Carolina Lumber Co. is a large Hunt- 
ington corporation; but unfortunately for 
me the general manager, D. C. Thompson, 
was out of the city when I called. This 
company has a large, well built and well 
designed plant. 


In the Capital of the Mountain State 

The Charleston Lumber Co., located in the 
capital city, is a wholesaling and retailing 
corporation that normally does a big busi- 
ness. S. Cameron Savage told us that re- 
modeling and repair are coming along with 
a fair volume; but while this trade is fully 
appreciated it has a 
quality of nerve strain 
about it, too. Such 
business can not be 
foreseen. People de- 
cide under their own 
power to put on a 
new roof or to addan 
extra room, and the 
company knows noth- 
ing about it until the 
customers come in to 
buy the materials. 
There may be a few 
orders on the books 
and few prospects in 
the file when the office 
is opened in the morn- 
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ing, and yet it is possible that before night a 
considerable volume of sales will have been 
made. One reason dealers like new building 
is that they can anticipate their sales for 
some weeks in advance. Another, of course, 
is that a new job takes a larger amount of 
materials. Your repair job is okeh, but it 
runs more to labor than to materials. 

Charleston is a building and loan city, 
and the associations have been the main- 
stay of building finance through fat years 
and lean. 

“For a year or two,” Mr. Savage said, 
“Charleston families have been doubling up; 
two or more families to a house. This has 
been necessary because some wage earners 
have found themselves either out of em- 
ployment or at least with diminished in- 
comes. They don’t like to do it; for even 
relatives under the same roof find them- 
selves under unnatural strains, but it’s been 
rather necessary for the time. This explains 
why at the moment comparatively few 
houses are being built. But it also indicates 
that when incomes begin to increase, as 
they will soon and probably are beginning 
to do already, there will be an immediate 
demand for new houses. Possibly the first 
manifestation will be the repair and re- 
modeling of less desirable houses that are 
now vacant. Lumbermen are not doing so 
well just now as they could wish, but they 
have good reason to expect better conditions 
immediately when payrolls begin to swell. 


A Chemical Center 


“Charleston is probably the _ greatest 
chemical city in the United States. Coal 
tar products are almost infinite in number 
and in possibility of chemical development. 
In addition to this the West Virginia hills 
are filled with a wealth of minerals from 
which chemicals are derived. The State 
has enormous possibilities of water power 
development. The coal industry is usually 
the big revenue producer of West Virginia, 
but the last few vears this has been rather 
badly demoralized. Some of us thought that 
with disorders in the Ohio and Pennsylvania 
fields the West Virginia mines would profit. 
But we did not take into account the union 
organizers and agitators. As soon as some 
of our mines got orders and were ready to 
open and to offer labor to some of our 
miners, the agitators appeared and ordered 
the men to strike. No doubt these men look 
upon the entire coal industry as a battle 
field and they don’t intend to see _ their 
efforts checkmated in one field by seeing 
another opened up. This seems to some 
of us a strange performance, and we begin 
to suspect that these organizers have a 
vested interest in labor’ troubles. No 





The Charleston Lumber Co. is a wholesaling and retailing corporation 
that normally does a big business 
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troubles, no jobs for agitators. In anyevent that industry. Over-production is no new general manager, was to create a greater int 
when these orders arrive and the men are think in lumber manufacturing, but it is est among the younger people in better in 
called out on strike, a long period of trouble easy to forget earlier difficulties. methods, and through them to some extent in 
and adjustment is brought on. And usually crease the interest of the older folks, 9; 
when it is settled the orders have been with- oa a oa ec gee —_ incidental L 
awn. ¢ ines remain clos ‘ in the way of good will, through the ¢,. ON 
m0 vi ™ - the oe pupmned Pagrenee wen Company Offers Cash Prizes for vorable comment of the crowds who saw . Amon 
one the less we have a great confidence Oe, , : . c . 
ajgAhes ot ; we exhibits as well as from the relatively large nies t 
in our city and our State. We ov getting Best Exhibits by Boys number of boys who were engaged in preparin cater 
along, and there is a real future before us.” them, and considerable . publicity was atinal is the: 
Harry J. Clancy, general manager of the AMARILLO, TEx., Oct. 19.—The Panhandle through the news stories appearing in the local Beach 
Kanawha Valley Lumber Co., was away Lumber Co., one of the large line-yard concerns newspapers of the communities where the com. tion 0 
when we called. R. E, Rinard was taking of the Southwest, with headquarters in this pany has branch yards. is it é 
a material list off a blueprint. Mr. Rinard city, offered fourteen cash prizes, totalling $215, “We have a wonderfully productive country,” the cu 
mentioned the great capitol project that is '° the best exhibits made by groups of boys in said Mr. Hill, “but have been depending largely establ 
niger en Recent , See . ¢ the different counties at the recent Tri-State on single crops that can be sold for cash, ang advise 
now nearing completion after a number of Fei te : . : ee , : : man : : i , r™ 
naaal S x d ; air, these groups being sponsored by their without any question we can get a greater re. servic 
years of labor. The new State house is county agents and vocational agricultural teach- turn from our land and our work by more ine Ros 
nearly done. The State took over some ten ers, There are about thirty counties that ex- tensive methods. compé 
blocks of residence property by eminent do- hibit at the Tri-State Fair, using the regular “While this particular method of building ganiz. 
main and moved the houses to other lots; county exhibit booths, and the boys’ exhibits good will and helping put over a definite pro. increa 
some of them across the Kanawha River. were similar, except not so large. About 300 gram in our territory may bring no immediate rende 
Some new buildings are going up; notably Doys took part in getting up these exhibits, returns, we hold the view that while as a ruk of the 
a great telephone building. Mr. Rinard has which were viewed by many thousands of visi- advertising should bring specific results, occa- are st 
been in many phases of the lumber business tors to the fair. : : : : sionally it is good business to sponsor meth- truck 
die aaa : : ; The chief motive of the company in making this ods that appeal to the good judgment of oy ested 
and recalled his father’s sawmill and the generous cash donation to the prize list of the customers and show an interest in helping no sk 
low prices that from time to time overtook fair, according to J. E. Hill, vice president and build up the welfare of the entire community.” one 
: conta 
him. 
7 oo * “Dy 
anning t t tt Id Delling| « 
g the Store Layout to ng| 
ney. 
\ cross-section of the retail [By Ernest A. Dench] ment, analyzed his store interior 
building materials trade is repre- from a sales-creating angle. The 
sented by the following three dif- The entire street floor of the In- the building, at the center. “star” silent salesman is the paddle 
ferent types of stores, whose pro- diana’s building is equally divided The caller starts to walk pastthe rack on the wall at the front left 
gressive display methods are fully with the two main purposes in showroom but in many cases halts of the store, fronted by a battery 
described. view: First, the executive and de- his steps to view the pieces of of three show cases in which a 
One of the weakest links in the tail office work with which to keep built-in. furniture on exhibition. brushes, cloths and other special- Os 
building materials dealer's mer- the plant wheels running smoothly; Each piece is mounted on casters, ties are grouped. The paddles are wite 
chandising chain is (or has been) and second, the desire to make making it easy to move and read- large, showing each color and fin- Lum 
the arrangement of his business ish better than by using color tical 
premises—be they offices, show- cards. ag 
rooms, or a building materials de- The outside paints and the finr- this 
partmental store. Facilities for an ishes are on three caster-equipped upon 
order-taking routine have been the racks, distributed at equal dis- held 
rule rather than the exception. tances along the right-hand side of plan: 
Provisions, if any, for the sugges- the store, adjoining the rear shely- 50 
tive salesmanship possible with an ing containing the stacked cans of alon; 
attractive and forceful display lay- paints. There outstanding varie- this 
out have been scanty. ties of paints are featured on like¢ 
We speak of these deplorable paddles on these racks. Adjc 
conditions in the past tense because By having the main display ex- stree 
many building materials dealers hibits at the front of the store, sout 
have either already modernized with the wrapping counter and larg 
their showroom or store display cash register at the rear, every big 
methods, or are on the threshold of customer can see the stocks at a ren 
so doing. glance. “agg 
You may be aware that a certain The third firm is practically a buss 
dealer has an exceptionally shrewd building supplies departmental names 
conception of attracting the con- store—Cress & Co., Portland, Ore. ‘ide 
sumer by the exhibits inside his It therefore is in exceptional posi- aa 
establishment; yet some of these tion to “let one item s"ecest at- i - 
methods need keen analysis if you other.” Cress’s strong display ally ae 
are to understand the dealer’s main is the model room, for which type - 
objective. In brief, unless you can of exhibit they set aside an annual 
chat with the dealer you feel you appropriation of approximately 
know only half the story, for which 700. John T. Kerr, vice pee 
reason you may fail to be wholly . — : a . dent, says: “Building specialties 
convinced of the adaptation possi- Merchandising display in store of Cress & Co., Portland, Ore. must be shown exactly as tie 
bilities of what falls within your would appear in the building 
line of focus. “impulse” sales to the serious- ily examined from all angles. A self.” A runner-up to this modé 
This article is as muchconcerned minded customers and visitors en- customer who inquires for infor- room is an exhibit of actual sam- 
with the methods as it is with the tering the premises. mation concerning any of the ex- ples shown in a practical and ws 
reasons which led to their intro- This will explain the two physi- hibits is referred to the sales coun- able manner. All such exhibits 
duction and permanent use. cal divisions. The showroom, from _ ter in the front of the suite of offi- one at a time, usually, are placed 
First let us consider the display a suggestive salesmanship stand- ces. Either the sales manager or at the front of the store where the 
methods of the Indiana Lumber & point, is first and foremost; so it one of the salesmen takes care of are more conspicuous. The display 
Manufacturing Co., South Bend, occupies the front half of the build- such matters. No stock is carried remains until a manufacturer pro 
Ind., which company deals exclu- ing. If, say, the offices were to be in the display room, only samples duces something new, or until | 
sively in lumber and millwork, the located at the front of the build- of millwork being shown. store devises a seasonal attraction 
latter being a specialty. No other ing few if any visitors would ven- Another specialty store in the After reading this article, §0 
lines are stocked, so the interior of ture to the show room beyond. building materials field is repre- over it again, paragraph by pafe 
its premises has no need of the The office is departmentized, so sented by the R. F. Johnston Paint graph, and check the _ separate 
conventional retail store treatment. as a concession and for the con- Co., Richmond, Ind. Their new ideas. Then look over your esta 
Rather, they are like the automo- venience of customers, especially building was built specially to suit lishment to ascertain where one of 
bile dealer who needs an imposing those who are not familiar with their business of paint retailers and more of these ideas will strengthet 
showroom in which to expose his the layout, an information desk, wholesalers. the layout. Make over an idea, ! 
quality product in a highly concen- in charge of a courteous young Leo J. Savermann, manager of necessary, since few ideas can lt ‘ 
trated manner woman, is stationed directly inside this Richmond branch establish- transferred intact. 
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*tter farm 
“| Caring for the Cash and Carry Customer 
olks, 
incidental - af : , ‘ : 3 
gh the fa. Lone BeacH, CALIF., Oct. 17.— when a customer, for example, first ers drive in with fine cars for a_ that this sort of treatment will 
> Saw the Among the many lumber compa- meets the bookkeeper and then is board or two. We make it a prac- bring the visitors back. : 
vely large nies that find it advantageous to shifted over to someone else. Who- _ tice of helping them tie the boards “We have a delivery service, too, 
Preparing cater to the cash-carry customers that we believe to be better than 
aS gaine/ is the Century Lumber Co., of Long the average, due to the fact that 
1 the local Beach, members of the organiza- the truck drivers are working for 
- the com- tion of which declare that not only more than merely a salary. Our 
is it advisable to make it easy for rule is ‘Put the material where the 
country ” the customer to enter and leave the customer wants it. If he wants it 
ng largely establishment, but that it is also on the roof, put it there.’ How- 
cash, and advisable to provide distinctive ever, most customers are not un- 
reater re. service. ; reasonable. But the willingness to 
more jn. Ross E. Hall, president of the put material at points convenient 
company, has constructed his or- to the customer helps us pick up 
building ganization along lines that tend to additional sales, for the driver usu- 
finite pro. increase the courtesy and service ally asks the customer, when he 
immediate rendered all customers, for many has delivered his load, if there is 
as a rule of the minor employees of the firm ‘anything else we can bring back?’ ” 
ilts, occa- are stockholders—even some of the In many respects, a lumber yard 
sor meth- truck drivers. Everyone is inter- is analogous to a service station, 
nt of our ested in making sales; so there is “ declared W. E. Moss, a member 
n helping no shifting of responsibility from Home of the Century Lumber Co., Long Beach, Calif. of the sales organization. It should 
mmunity.’ one to another. Whoever first . be easy to get into and easy to 
: contacts the customer cares for leave. A glance at the front of the 


* 
e interior 
gle. The 


the paddle 
front left 


him. 

“People don’t like being shifted 
from one member of the organiza- 
tion to another,” says M. E. Dow- 
“Sales resistance is built up 


less it 
province. 
ney. 


ever the customer speaks to first 
handles the entire transaction, un- 


is 


“Some of the cash-carry custom- 


will not be marred. 
his so far as to 
Women 


clearly outside 


customers 


on in such a way that the finish 
We even go 
hunt up 
especially 
preciate this attention. 


establishment at night, especially, 
strengthens the analogy; for the 
place is beautiful from an architec- 
tural standpoint and is abundantly 
illuminated. 


padding. 
ap- 
We hope 


Modernizing Touches That Add Comfort 


a battery 

in which . . = ; j . , 

r special- Osace, lowa, Oct. 19.—Mrs. Fred C. Smith, Chinese elms and the like, and a pool and lounging and reading room. The paneling was 
addles are wife of the president of the James A. Smith benches and stepping stones have been added. stained a honey color and carefully finished 
> and fn- Lumber Co., this city, has been making prac- The grounds are spacious and are kept with with shellac and flat varnish. 


ing color 


tical and artistic application of the remodeling 
principle in her charming home. She has done 


all the meticulous care of a putting green. It 
is one of the beauty spots of this attractive 


These are but instances cf the work that has 
been done under Mrs. Smith’s direction. The 





1 the fr- this work both within the house and outside _ little city. kitchen, for instance, has a wealth of cupboard 
equipped upon the lawn. She is a gifted person in this A back porch seemed not to be serving a space, finished in white enamel and trimmed 
qual dis- field and always works to carefully matured completely useful purpose, and so it has given with black lines. The attic has been insulated 
id side of plans. : way to a breakfast room. When it became and finished and has become a cheerful room 
sar shely- Some time ago a trunk highway was routed known that the porch was to be removed a_ with shelving for surplus books and the like. 
d cans of along the street in front of the house; and number of would-be buyers came forward, and The James A. Smith Lumber Co. is one of 
1g varie- this made the front porch, where the family the porch was removed and added to another the strong line-yard corporations of Iowa. It 
tured on liked to sit on summer evenings, a bit too public. house. Osage people seem to be in the market was organized years ago by Fred C. Smith’s 
Adjoining the house and fronting on a side for used porches; for at least two people made father. Mr. Smith succeeded his father as a 
splay ex- street is the large garage; and the rear or standing offers for the Smith front porch. This trustee of Grinnell College and is at present 
he store southern wall of this building fronts on the occurred when Mrs. Smith remarked casually the president of the college corporation. 
nter and large back lawn. On one side is a tall hedge that she was thinking of a formal entrance, = 
ar, every of arbor vitae, screening the lawn from the now that the front porch has been superseded ; ; 
chen Oh 6 highway. On the other is the home and rear _ by the back-lawn living room. To COUNTERACT the effects of high winds on 
lawn of Mr. and Mrs. Smith’s son, Larry, who The breakfast room was added where the farm structures, says Prof. Henry Giese, of 
tically a is associated with his father in the lumber back porch formerly stood, and space was found Ames, Iowa, head of the agricultural engineer- 
artmental business. Under Mrs. Smith’s direction a wide for a down-stairs lavatory. This breakfast ing department at Iowa State College, stronger 
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concrete terrace was laid along the southern 
side of the garage, and an awning was placed 
above it. This has become almost a summer 
living room for the two families. The lawn 
has been landscaped with dwarf evergreens, 


room is paneled to the ceiling in knotty pine, 
done in early Georgian style. This, too, has 
been completely successful, and the room with 
its abundance of light and its cheerful and 
semi-formal appearance has become a favorite 


bracings should be used. Particularly is this 
so in buildings in which the loft is used as a 
haymow or for storage. It is important to 
anchor the building to the foundation and to 
have proper roof design. 





Some results of practical and artistic application of modernizing principles to the charming home of Mr. and Mrs. Fred C. Smith, Osage, Iowa 
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‘Modernization Should 


Begin at Home 


Great Faris, Monr., Oct. 19.—A_ striking 
example of good judgment in taking advantage 
of the combination of slack trade, low cost of 
lumber and other materials and abundance of 
cheap and efficient labor, for the thorough mod- 
ernizing of a retail plant, is found in the action 


of the Monarch Lumber Co., which a few 
months ago completely rebuilt its Great Falls 
ft varehouse building, with the very 
ple hown by accompanying photo- 


ose appearing on the front 


he modernizing should begin at 
Graham, vice president of 
the mpany, in explaining the mo- 
tives mpted this complete transforma- 
tion of the old warehouse type of building, with 
about one percent devoted to office space, and 
none for show room, into a modern structure 
not only attractive within and without but also 
planned to meet all requirements of the modern 
merchandising of building materials. 


Exemplified an Ancestral Idea 


“Our old building was simply an exemplifica- 
tion of the idea, inherited from our ancestors, 
of building a good cover for the lumber and 
building materials and leaving a little space in 
one corner for the ledger and the telephone,” 
continued Mr. Graham. “The idea that prompted 
this revolutionary remodeling program,” he fur- 
ther said, “has been in our minds for several 
vears, but we postponed actual embarkation on 
the program, waiting for the time when our 
business should slow down so that we could 
feel that we could undertake the job without 
interfering too much with current operation of 
the plant. The period through which we have 
been passing afforded the opportunity we had 
been waiting for. Now that we have com- 
pleted the job we wish we had done it ten years 
earlier—if circumstances had permitted. 

“For some time we have noticed, more and 
more each year, that the women are becoming 
the purchasing agents for the home and, to a 
greater extent than the men, they demand the 
right to see what they are buying. Too long 
have we conducted our business on the ‘sight 
unseen’ basis. In buying almost every other 
commodity on the market the customer sees the 


goods before purchasing, and now we feel that 
we have made this possible as regards the lum- 
ber and building material business. We were 
moved also by the fact that we are now in an 
age that offers an almost unlimited field for 
remodeling and modernizing, and it is logical 
that the lumber yard should set’an example to 
the community in this respect.” 


Colonial Effect Carried Out 


As regards the exterior of the modernized 
building, a colonial effect has been carried out. 
The building has a roof of green stained wood 
shingles, with Edham 4/2 gray 24-inch royals 
on the sidewalls, and green trimming on all 
casings and shutters. The main entrance is 
finished in copper, harmonizing with the trim 
on the large store front windows, which is 
carried throughout on the front door and 
wrought iron railing on the porch. 

The main entrance driveways are equipped 
with Farley & Loetscher elevating overhead 
doors, which Mr. Graham considers far superior 
to the old type of sliding doors. These over- 
head doors leave an opening of 12x12 feet, 
which is large enough for any truck to go in 
and out. 

On entering the front door the customer has 
100 percent accessibility to any department of 
the establishment. Four steps from the threshold 
brings him to the main business counter, which 
is 16 feet long, while directly in front of him 
is the business office, 16x18 feet, providing am- 
ple space for a large double, flat-top desk for 
the manager and his assistant, together with 
all other office equipment necessary for a busi- 
ness of this size. 

Just a few steps to the customer’s left is the 
entrance door to the customers’ private room, 
which is, as it was intended to be, the most 
cozy and comfortable sort of place imaginable. 
It is finished in Shelvin knotty pine, while the 
floor is of quarter-sawed oak. The knotty pine 
has a very light natural stain and rubbed var- 
nish finish, which brings out the beauty of the 
knots and grain to perfection. Wrought iron 
hardware, old fashioned rag rugs, colonial 
drapes, comb-back Windsor chairs and table to 
match in light brown maple, reproduce the 
effect and atmosphere of an early American 
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So This Montana Company 
Got Busy, With the Results 
Shown on Front Cover and 
on These Two Pages 


room, accentuated by the beam ceiling, 

Directly behind the customers’ room is Jo. 
cated the architectural department, a room 
14x20 feet, with ample space for the manager's 
desk, two drawing boards and cabinets for filing 
plans. This room is finished in Philippine 
mahogany and has a floor of plain sawed oak 
The woodwork is finished in a medium dark 
brown stain which brings out the beauty of the 
grain. The walls are done in Nephi acoustic 
plaster, blocked out in a stone effect. This 
room is accessible from the main office, through 
the customers’ room, and also through a hall. 
way leading direct from the main business of- 
fice, which hallway is finished in stained fir 
and white enamel trim, with floor of clear maple. 
A stairway leading from this hallway enters a 
room on the second floor provided for the 
firm’s contractors and customers. This room 
also is finished in stained fir and white enamel, 

Returning to the business counter, directly 
ahead and to the left is a door leading into the 
main yard and machine room. The latter js 
equipped with rip, band and cross-cut saws, 
planer, sander and other woodworking ma- 
chinery. The wall between this room and the 
office is triple insulated with Nu-Wood and 
Balsam-Wool, which shuts out sound almost 
completely. The truckman or vard foreman 
needs only to enter this door to find himself at 
the delivery desk and ticket machine. This ar- 
rangement eliminates any chance of the truck- 
man getting in the way of the customer or the 
office force. 


Display Room Is of Good Size 


To the right of the main counter is situated 
the display room, 20x30 feet, with casement 
windows at the right, one being finished in 
birch and the other in Philippine mahogany 
To the right of the main counter and directly 
ahead are 24 feet of wrapping counter and glass 
show cases, back of which are the shelves for 
hardware, paints and brushes, all closed in with 
cupboard doors. Under the shelves are the nail 
bins where builders’ hardware is carried. 

The entire main office is finished in white 
oak, including counters, trim and doors, except 
that the cupboards for hardware are in paneled 
fir. All is stained harmoniously in a_ light 
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At left is the main business counter, while at right are seen the showcases, wrapping counter and hardware cupboards 
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At left is the customers’ conference room, finished in knotty pine, while at right the architectural department is seen 


brown with rubbed varnish finish. The floor 
is laid with Johns-Manville tile, in a tan and 
blue diagonal pattern. 

From the foregoing description it will be seen 
that the company’s intention was to use as many 
different woods as possible in the trim and floor- 
ing, thereby making it possible for the customer 
to see the finished product, although this idea 
was not allowed to interfere with carrying out 
a harmonious blend throughout. The under- 
lying thought, as expressed by Mr. Graham, 
was that it is much easier to sell the merchan- 


Things That 


In addition to the letters published last week 
under the heading “Charting a Course for the 
Lumber Retailer,” a number of others have 
been received in which the writers express 
their views as to subjects which they would 
like to hear discussed at the approaching con- 
ventions of the regional and State retailers’ 
associations. 

From Wisconsin comes the suggestion that 
all convention programs should include at least 
one speaker who is able to tell of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the retail lumber- 
man selling the complete job. 

While I realize that 
to overcome 


hope to be 


there are many things 
before the average retailer can 
successful with this method of 
merchandising, says this writer, I am never- 
theless completely sold on the idea that the 
dealer has too long allowed the contractor 
to be his salesman, and then, in turn, has 
has been the contractor’s banker. 

Iam thoroughly convinced that at the pres- 
ent time the contractors rather than the 


lumber dealers are directing the sales and 
credit policies of too many yards. It seems 
to me that every dealer should welcome an 


intelligent discussion at his 
this possibility of 
larly since 


convention of 
merchandising, particu- 
with the old method the dealer 
can hope for profit on only a few of the items 
that go into construction of homes, whereas 
by selling the complete job he reaps a profit 


on every item of construction. 
Along with this discussion I would enjoy 
listening to some aggressive dealer tell of 


his success or failure with lumber yard side- 
lines, such as paints, builders’ hardware ete. 
In view of the fact that regardless of either 
abnormal or subnormal times the volume of 
lumber sold must decline some each year it 
Would appear that the retail lumberman’s 
Salvation will be to merchandise other items 
that are incidental to the construction of a 
building, and I believe it to be a part of the 
Job of the conventions to promote interest 


In these side-line products. 


A closer study of the use of many specialties 


dise to customers if they can see just how it 
will look installed in their own homes. 

At the formal public opening of the mod- 
ernized plant, which occurred in June, about 
1,500 people inspected the various features of 
the layout, and went away much impressed by 
what they saw. 

At the present time the Monarch Lumber Co. 
is operating 55 retail yards, all in Montana, with 
a wholesale department which carries the largest 
stock of building materials between Minneapolis 
and the coast. The company’s general office 


and the wholesale department are located in 
Great Falls. 

The Monarch Lumber Co. was formed in 
February, 1921, at which time the yards of the 
Rogers-Templeton Lumber Co., the Goodridge- 
Call Lumber Co., and the Libby Yards were 
merged to form the Monarch Lumber Co. 

The present officers of the company are: E. 
L. Carpenter, president; A. R. Rogers, vice 
president; R. M. Graham, vice president and 
general manager; George H. Rogers, secretary ; 
P,. V. Eames, treasurer. 


etailers Are Thinking About 


sold at the retail lumber yards, including their 
comparative advantages etc., is suggested as a 
live topic by an Illinois correspondent. 

From Pennsylvania comes the suggestion that 
the conventions discuss the subject of wholesale 
lumber dealers taking orders sent by from one 
to five small yards (pool cars), adding, “We 
are refusing to buy from such dealers.” 


Various Live Subjects 
are Suggested 


Another Pennsylvanian offers the suggestion 
that “conditions of sales to contractors, and dis- 
count on same, should be an outstanding sub- 
ject for discussion.” An Ohio dealer writes: 

Discussion of the 
should be of 


subject of creating busi- 
interest to all attending 
the conventions. There has been a lack of 
volume throughout the entire country, and 
I believe the time has come when the lum- 
berman must handle products which he can 
sell direct to the consumer, thus creating 
contact with him and enabling the dealer to 
build up a clientele that will call repeatedly 
at his place of business. With the old method 
of contractor contact a dealer has a customer 


ness 


today and someone else has him tomorrow 
which situation has created an uncertainty 
as to sales volume. 

In my opinion the financing both of new 


homes and 
outstanding 


one of the 
inasmuch as 


remodeling should be 
subjects discussed, 


other lines of merchandise are being sold 
today in good volume largely because they 
have the proper financing available to fur- 


ther their sales programs. 


A Texas line-yard company official suggests 
the discussion of credit, with emphasis upon the 
importance of having a definite understanding 
with the customer as to the date when the goods 
are to be paid for before letting them go out of 
the yard, and having these terms written down 
at the time the deal is made, with the exception 
of everyday pick-up transactions that are under- 


stood are to be paid for the first of the follow- 
ing month. He continues: 

The importance of training 
managers to take no business that is not 
safe, at the same time not being afraid to 
take on well secured sound, long-time busi- 
ness, needs to be emphasized. 

The fact also should be got across to the 
retailers that. they must stress in their com- 
munities the fact that not in many years 
has there been such a wonderful opportun- 
ity—such as probably will not be seen again 
for years—for building homes at low 
However, a warning is needed against the 
evil of encouraging people to build homes 
that are beyond their means to pay for. 

Another question that should be hammered 
upon is the duty of all lumbermen to take 
an interest in and give time and thought to 
legislative matters, using their influence 
throughout the land to see that sane, fair- 
minded men are elected to office, and then 
supporting them and working with them in 
the checking of public extravagance and the 
avoidance of inevitable taxation, spreading 
the true doctrine that no matter on whom 
the payment of the taxes is laid, they eventu- 
ally must come out of the pockets of the 
people as a whole, and that direct taxation 
is only a vicious method of fooling of the 
people, and one of the greatest factors in 
encouraging extravagance and high taxation. 
If all lumbermen would realize the import- 
ance of using their influence with his legisla- 
tors and among his acquaintances they could 
exert tremendous powerful good. 


ourselves and 


cost. 


——————— 


Sratistics published by the Department of 
Commerce covering approximately 90 percent 
of the total Philippine sawmill production show 
that the output from 43 mills during April 
amounted to 11,374,287 board feet compared 
with 18,256,304 feet the same month last year, 
a decline of about 40 percent. Mill inventories 
during April declined 52 percent. Sawmill cut 
last year was 192,830,000 board feet, compared 
with a cut of 232,448,000 feet in 1929. 
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Bargain Sale Clears Accumu- paper between, on Gutside of studs, and with 


one or more thicknesses of dressed and 

matched lumber on inside of studs. The 

lated Odds and Ends space between may be filled with sawdust, 

E : mill shavings or other forms of insulation 

How the Alamo Lumber Co., San Antonio, for aaditional protection during the sum- 


lex., has effected a clean-up of a lot of slow mer. Other variations and combinations of 

moving and obsolete items of stock, is told by Wood may be used for wall construction. 

Alex R. Thomas, manager of the company’s “°°d shingles when placed over building 

city yard, in response to a request from the paper and lumber sheathing may be used 
equaily us well 

\MERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


“ ; : ‘ Kighteen to twenty-four inches of sawdust 
We entered the lumber business in San An- or mill shavings are placed around the sides 
tonio last year through the purchase of one of of the ice pack The top and bottom of the 


the long established lumber institutions of the pack should be insulated with not less than 


city,” said Mr. Thomas. “Naturally the ware- 24 inches of sawdust. The sawdust and wood 

house was full of items, some of which had Jo ge — the ere atest possible amount 
s e e ‘ Ss at ) or ro Cc i Re s *% ‘ 

been practically hid away for perhaps twenty — oe SS ee. Nee eee ae 


low cost, Care should be used to keep the 
sawdust dry as its insulating properties are 
greatly reduced when wet 


years. | refer to such items as odd pattern 
doors, odd size sash, side lights, obsolete roof 
ing patterns, and many others. Although we 
had bought this stock at a very considerable re 
duction we naturally were desirous of closing 
it out and turning these ‘frozen assets’ into 


Additional details of construction and copies 
of a plan for a 16-ton farm ice house as recom 
mended by the division of agricultural engineer- 


siehie stadt ing of the University of Minnesota, may be ob- 

nar —— , 7 tained from the National Lumber Manufac- 
After carefully studying the proposition we turers’ Association. 702 Transportation Build 

decided that the best method would be to at . ey _— ’ . 


; ing, Washington, D. C. 
tempt to apply the department store sales idea = 


to our problem. Accordingly we cleared our 
display room of all other goods, and moved into 
it all the bargain items we could find. Each 
article was tagged with its price in plain fig- 
ures 

“We then advertised that we would hold a 





THe Dix LuMper Co., whose retail yard is 
located in North Cambridge, Mass., is featur- 
ing the slogan: “Sudden Service.” 





A Change in Loading Dock 
Reduced Labor 


Detroit, Micu., Oct. 20.—The cost of load. 
ing trucks has been reduced almost one-half by 
the F. M. Sibley Lumber Co., one of the largest 
retailers in Detroit, through an inexpensive re. 
arrangement of the loading dock. Formerly, as 
in many old or reconstructed buildings used for 
this purpose, the truck bodies were elevated 
some three feet above the floor of the dock 
when they were backed in, which necessitated 
all the difficulties of lifting every load up to 
this level, or lowering in unloading. 

To avoid this, the truck end of the dock was 
sunk to a depth of 3 feet. The foundations, 
being strong, as required for truck use in the 
first place, justified this minor additional strain, 
The tloor was sloped down from the street or 
entrance grade to the 3-foot depth, which was 
reached only at the extreme end, at the edge 
of the dock. The pitch of the slope was such 
that no difficulty would be experienced in a 
man upon the truck walking back and forth 
with a load. With the use of trailers and brac- 
ing, or wooden horse, as with many lumber 
yards, this pitch can be entirely eliminated. 

Having the truck body level with the dock 
floor has meant that one man can load any 





real bargain sale. <A large banner was put up in 
front of the yard, which happens to be on one 
of the main thoroughfares, playing up the event e 

as a cash sale. The success we had in mov > 
ing these items was even beyond our expecta- 18 ee on 
tions. 

“We then decided to try the same method on 


the stock of hardware and paints, in order to Tells the World “Lumber Is Down” 


clean up obsolete items and off colors. Our 
efforts in this field were rewarded with the 
same success. We considered that it was good 


business for us to move these items; and. rather lower than they were at the peak, but that knowledge has not as yet 
than injuring our other trade, it has stimulated permeated all sections of the public, there still being plenty of people 
business and brought customers into our yard who are thinking, if not saying, that “it costs too much to build now.” 
acne Me perhaps would otherwise have not How to dislodge this false notion is the objective that many dealers 

ite wecete of tile wathew tell program has are working for, through various methods of advertising, a great deal 


of all merchandise, and are maintaining a bar- 
gain department in which we offer for sale any 
items on which we are overstocked or that we 
find to be slow moving.” 


been that we now have a thoroughly clean stock of newspaper space having been devoted to this theme. J. W. Cun- 


| 





An Ice House on Every Farm 


There should be an ice house on every farm 
located in a section of the country where the 
winter is sufficiently cold to make ice of usable 
thickness. To the extent that the actual con- 
ditions fall short of this ideal there is oppor- 
tunity for lumber dealers to do some promo- 
tion work that ought to be productive between 
now and the ice harvest. Ice is one crop that 
nature makes free of cost, and the expense of 
cutting and storing the crop is small compared 
with the benefits derived therefrom. 

\ bulletin on the subject of farm ice houses 


prepared by C. F. Miller, agricultural engineer ningham, of the Cunningham Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio, conceived 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the idea that space on the company’s big shed, facing the main high- 
just released, gives some valuable information way leading into Toledo, might well be devoted to driving home this 
regarding the construction of suitable buildings message, with the result seen in the accompanying photograph, which 
for farm storage of ice, saying in part: ‘“ 9 
- : eae shows the message “Lumber Is Down” that greets the eye of every 
The importar requirements of an ice stor- ° ° e 
i Daina ain Geet deakeaite oad passer-by, with the added challenge “Compare Ours With Mail Order 
ventilation, with air-tight walls. The most Prices.” The sign is 8 feet high and 50 feet long. 
common method of constructing the walls is 


with drop siding and aressed and matched 
lumber sheathing, with waterproof building 





Lumber dealers are well aware of the fact that prices are very much 
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—__ ruck, except when the individual pieces are i people have to work standing. I have in mind 
Pa heavy. This can be done in about the same Retailer Pushes the Sale of a large newspaper plant in Los Angeles where 
time as formerly taken for a two-man crew. Creosoted Fir creosoted fir block floors were laid in all the 
Each driver thus is able to care for his own working area in three stories of the building. 
load, if this is necessary, and the loading dock The Consolidated Lumber Co., a firm doing We are promoting the blocks also for post- 
crew can be nearly eliminated. a large retail lumber business in southern Cali- office floors, factory floors, and floors in trans- 
The waste of time due to the mere fact that fornia, has greatly increased volume of sales portation sheds. When promoting such sales 
two men are working on one job—through a __ since the beginning of 1930 by putting specific we have encouraged the flooring contractor, as 
tendency to unnecessary talking, “soldiering” sales energy behind pressure creosoted Douglas well as our own men, to push the idea. We 
—a and the like, is avoided, which accounts for the fir. have found it an advantage to work through 
fact that, with an ordinary load, one man can “There are several major reasons why pres- the owners of buildings as well as through 
Yo ; work as fast as two. The time consumed in sure creosoted fir has been introduced into architects in promoting this type of flooring 
Cc walking from the truck up to the dock and southern California and why it will probably business. One sale recently made called for 
hack with each load, and in lifting, is saved. be used in even larger quantities in the future,’ 425,000 creosoted blocks. 
a said a ——— of the Consolidated com- “Since the — materials have an increased 
t of , en r pany. ery few species of wood plentiful life span ranging from thirty to fifty years we 
eh Miscellaneous Building Materials enough for general construction purposes will see a field for sales for_portions of superstruc- 
he largest De artments resist decay when placed in_contact with the tures in all buildings. | For instance, there is no 
ensive te. p ground or other decaying influences. This de- reason why the mud-sills in any building should 
rmerly, as Continuing its statistical research, some of 1° t 3S entirely overcome when the material is not be of creosoted fir. Our program includes 
Ss used for the results of which have been reported in pre- treated with creosote oil by the pressure method. the promotion of sales for these purposes. 
elevated vious issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the Public utility companies, railroads, harbor The head offices of the Consolidated Lumber 
the dock Eastern Millwork Bureau, of New: York, finds departments, and other large users of poles, pil- Co. are at Wilmington; port city for Los An- 
‘Cessitated that of 126 dealers whose figures are available,  {"® and lumber have saved millions of dollars  geles. The main yards are located at the same 
rad up to 110 operate a miscellaneous building materials by having the materials pressure creosoted. place, with branch yards at Los ‘Angeles, Tor- 
department. These departments merchandise the We have also found an outlet, now con-  rance, and Watts, Calif. P 
dock was many and various odds and ends not included stantly enlarging, through bridge contractors, — 
undations, in departments previously commented on, and a pre Menge n. Barene br —— : 
ise in the uite often other department items which be- ‘© >'4te . , en. Vur argumen : . 
nal strain, on of small volume some firms do not find 'S that the creosoted material Saves 50 percent Sells Big Order of Fencing 
street or warrant separation into a special department. of aoe cost as commnene with reinforced Waco, TEx., Oct. 19.—An order for 56 miles 
hich en The consensus reflects: concrete. € point out that the frequent widen- vit lint Snctiony tes, teh al a ie hich 
the oie % on %of ing of boulevards, re-routing of highways and ¢ bs h R & °C . ng . ity ed by 
one aan Cost Sales coming and going of detours put many bridges Wilke Comer ee a aoe ~d vot oY 
eel tia Sales (Mis. Bldg. out of use every year, and that the salvage of ' A ak ar ake T : (Inc.), through its 
and forth _Mat.) esncn veneers $5,826,301.14 . 100 materials from a wooden bridge may be nearly ag td 18 i ik — ii al al d 
and twee. Cost of sales....... / 3,797,318.18 100 1-4 100 percent, while salvage from a concrete. a ee ee ee ot of fencing, an 
: ; a bridge is likely to be nothing at all it really is,’ remarked E. P. Hunter, general 
y lumber Gross profit ....... $1,518,982.96 1() 28.6 108 y g at au. : anage f Willi Cz & C (Inc.) 
lated. Department expense. 1,386,077.26 36.5 26.1 he sale of creosoted materials for bridge “be tg" be thea at Rages th > Sore 
the dock Beare the _____________ superstructures has led to a large volume of ut when times were athe cana and these 
load anv Net operating profit.$ 132,905.70 3.5 2.5 reflected sales. It is quite natural that the ranchmen out in west Texas were wolf-proofing 
; 1929 results reflected a profit of.. 6.2 4.4 State, or the contractor, should order other their ranches, it was no trick at all to sell this 
1928 results reflected a profit of.. 4.3 3.1 materials used in a bridge from the same com- much fencing; in fact there were instances 
Sixty-eight firms, or 62 percent, operated pany from which the creosoted material is Where as much as 100 miles of fencing was 
this department profitably in 1930. The con- ordered. bought at one time. 
sensus reflects: a = “We have captured considerable business by 
oak. + hed pushing sales of creosoted materials for floors. 
)) a $3,481,222.20 100 The blocks are ideal for floor areas where 
Gomi Gf OAlGS. 6.0065 2,410,817.84 100 29.3 
Greases  proGt ...s0< $1,070,404.36 44.4 30.8 
Department expense. 828,877.30 34.4 23.9 ° 
ich Net operating profit.$ 241,527.06 10 6.9 AT Bepre Pices Stert To Lhimb 
vet 1929 results reflected a profit of.. 11.8 8 aye N) 
i 1928 results reflected a sae of.. 10.3 7.4 ‘| | Myr Econ’ So ian Hs THE TUNE TO Bub 
v” Forty-two firms, or 38 percent, operated this “ ART 
. department at a loss during 1930. The con- e Ms y a 
il + ante Heol _ AND Building Profitable iPS 
eal % on % of Cost Cost Save - Dy z 
Cost Sales 1930 Now Today Vz p allie CALL. Normal Prices 
in- Sales soba arte $1,835,078.94 100 BUMCALOW....91016 .. 91490 .. 9416 7 ot aod Poe . 
Cost of sales - 1,386,500.34 100 75.6 Me sssccees 1620 20. 1896 ... 322 ~~ ake .” 
epee catenin papas | " 2 
Gross profit ....... $ 448,578.60 32.4 24.4 ee ee er ee eee | | -° 
Department expense. 557,199.96 40.2 30.3 CUE NEB 6605 9OF cone BOF 050: Lessih }-Lom| Prides 
tieminiaghbenaeaiatiaainatiilis ee COMB.GRANARY 569 ..0. 453 .e. 116 1922} 1923 | 1924 | 1925 ise | 1927 | 1928 19 isco | 1981 1932 | 1953 
Net operating loss..$ 108,621.36 7.8 5.9 GARAGE. +0000 150 seve 119 see SI m 
1929 results reflected a loss of.. 7.9 6.1 POULTRY HOUSE 190 .... 149 se. 42 
1928 results reflected a loss of.. 9.4 7.4 BROODER HOUSE 40 sss DP icsoe ® 
“It will be seen,” concludes the survey, “that 40 conte will ty HOG HUT. ..+++e 1S cesee Ll coves 4 
operating results in this department do not vary aaterial nov aes CONCRETE 
greatly. This is largely because the items are te 19s0, -sBot fe Se eet anne SP eden: 
non-competitive or not subject to the same keen your toner vy te FEEDING FLOOR 10 seveee Wel 3 
competition that are encountered by lumber verne, Footh wut. BEST WOOD m 
Items, stock millwork, insulation, cement etc. pg ag —— alatiig 
Decreased volume has, of course, affected ex- py AS BLEND ROOF 10000 seeee 60 seve 20 
pense percentages, particularly for the group ou oc Oem ane 40 ft. 
suffering a loss. Several firms in the losing ‘an costage chow crseine igeltiame —— 5 
group reflect a loss for this department of less ra penerenet eee whee: : 
than $500. Just a little more effort to increase : = — - 
mark-up or effect economies in expense applic- Oo ane é Rose = Co. 
ed able to this department would have placed them P SPAHN i ROSE 8 BR CO 
among . it e i le “hg 
sh- .or gm pa romana The above reproductions of mimeographed charts show what the Spahn & Rose Lumber Co., 
11S F ° Di | Wi p e Dubuque, Iowa, has done to acquaint its public with the fact that building now. may be done 
ch air Visplay ins Frize most economically. Some of the data used was supplied by the American Lumberman, and con- 
ry Kaur MAN, TEX., Oct. | 19.—First prize for cerning same the Spahn & Rose company says: “The data pertaining to the present trend of 
ler ; moiing § the yp age og nee at the Kauf- retail lumber prices which you supplied at our request some months ago has been quite valu- 
the P. 2 tea kee ype pormecad - able, and the accompanying charts illustrate how some of it has been put to use.” These charts, 
E 92, while a score of 8814 was nde by the local oF bulletins, mimeographed on letter-sized paper, 81x11 inches, were direct-mailed to several 
-| branch of William Cameron & Co. (Inc.) thousand persons in two successive mailings from the Spahn & Rose yards 
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New Illinois Yard Is Cleverly Planned 


Place 
half of 


Oirrawa, ILnt., Oct. 19 
your hand over the right 
the illustration at the top of this 
page. Picture the building you 
see there as it is m actuality, sub 
stituting for dull photographic 
tones colorful brown stained walls 
and green shingles. What 
you visualize, looking more like a 
fine village hall or a 
bungalow, is the new 


cheery 


handsome 
home of the 


LL. M, Bayne Lumber Co,, a pet 
fect combination of beauty and 
utility, and a lumber store that 
will stand as a model of all that 
is progressive in) lumber plant 
construction of the present day, 
The many advanced ideas repre 


sented im the design and fitting out 
of this plant are detailed to 
extent in the following description, 


Sotie 


but it would need a visit to the 
plant to tully appreciate their ef 
fect in regard to etheiencies in 


merchandising and yard operation, 

Perhaps the most prominent fea 
ture of the new Bayne plant is its 
appeal to the customer's eye and 
mind through the high quality and 
beautiful design of its furnishings, 
but the visiting lumberman will 
see that while nothing has been 
spared to make the premises ex 
tremely attractive, not a penny 
has been wasted. [Everything 1s 
in good taste, and there is not a 
trill or a gadget in the whole 
place that does not serve a pur 
pose—evidence of enlightened and 
careful planning. 

The othce and adjoining shed 
shown above are on Clinton Street, 


and form one side of a_ hollow 
square. The opposite or rear side 
faces on Fulton Street, on which 
are enclosed sheds for storing 
roofing and millwork, with = an 
opening which forms the loading 
entrance. The other sides of the 
square yard are formed by open 
sheds similar to those along the 
Clinton Street side. The entrance 


mentioned is the only one, by the 
way, because in planning the yard 
the company sought to avoid hav- 
ing a busy and unattractive en- 
trance on the street on which the 
office faced, and wanted to have 
only one entrance to watch to en- 
sure good service Frontage on 
Clinton and Fulton streets is 162 
feet, while the depth of the yard 
between these two streets is 140 
feet. The office is 28 feet deep, 
and sheds are 20 feet deep, with 
an 8-foot overhang. Storage for 


something like a million and a 
half feet of lumber is provided, 
leaving a clear space of 140x110 


feet in the center of the yard, which 
makes loading easy by giving free- 
dom of movement for trucks and 
enabling them to back up to any 
one of the sheds along all four 


sides. Running along the back of 
the rear side of the yard, along 
Fulton Street, are two switch 
tracks, one on each side of the 


street, and on the opposite side of 
this street are two more enclosed 
sheds, which are used for storage 
of cement and other items. 

The exterior walls of the office 
and the Clinton Street sheds are 
formed of vertically placed 10-inch 
southern pine boards, rough side 
out, with white pine _ battens. 
Stained a pleasing dark brown, 
they unite very tastefully with the 
bright green shingled roof and the 


yellow signs that dot the outside 
of the plant. Two display win 
dows, additional to those of the 


office, break the 
long stretch of 
the end of the 
extreme 
intended 


monotony of the 
wall that runs to 
property. At the 
end is a two-car garage 
for the private automo- 
biles of the executives. 

The same rugged Irench type 
of architecture that makes the out- 





side so attractive is carried out 
in the interior construction and 
furnishing of the office. On open- 
ing the front door one enters a 
large display room, well lighted 
by the two large plate glass win- 
dows. This is the main display 
room, which is to contain samples 
of the many specialties the Bayne 
company carries. ‘The walls are 
finished in knotty pine, while the 
floor is covered with large red 
and black asphalt tile. 

Opposite the door, towards the 
rear, is a counter, behind which 
is the general office; and to the 
right and left are doors leading 
into the private offices of L. M. 
Bayne and C. T. Bradford, presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer, re- 
spectively. Behind Mr. Bayne’s 
office, which is to the right of the 
street entrance, is a paint and nails 
storeroom, which has a door open- 


ing into the yard. Behind Mr. 
Bradford’s office is a_ stairway 
leading to an auxiliary display 


room upstairs. 

Noteworthy among the fittings of 
this very handsome office are an- 
tique electric light fixtures pat- 
terned after the early type of oil 
lamp, McKinney forged iron hard- 
ware on the doors and windows, 
and the doors themselves, which 


The hollow square formed by the sheds of the new yard of the L. M. 
Bayne Co. at Ottawa, Ill, enables trucks to be backed up to all bins, 
and shortens loading and unloading time 


are Radford solid plank doors jp 
stained white knotty pine. All 
these features carry out the feel- 
ing of the architectural design, 
and must leave a_ pleasing im. 
pression with visiting customers, 

lloodlights provided over the 
display windows to illuminate the 
interior at night are operated by 
a clock switch arrangement which 
also connects with the signs out- 
side. Mr. Bayne believes strongly 
in this form of advertising, basing 
his faith on the fact that the prem- 
ises are a few blocks off a main 
street, in a residential section, and 
that there being no competition 
from other stores, the flood of light 
down a dark street encourages 
passers by to give the display more 
than passing attention. 

In constructing its new home, 
wherever possible, the company has 
used the specialties which it sells. 
The office thus forms a_ standing 
exhibit which demonstrates _ the 
beauty, convenience or quality of 
these specialties, and illustrates the 
company’s faith in the products it 
offers. An instance of this is the 
installation of a Rightway oil 
burner in the basement, which sup- 
plies controlled heat to every de- 
partment. Very prominently dis- 
played over the center of the coun- 
ter is an illuminated sign reading, 
“Ask to see the Rightway oil 
burner heating this building.” The 
Bayne company has had the agency 
for this burner since the latter 
part of last year, and reports that 
this is a specialty which is enjoy- 
ing a good demand. Other exam: 
ples of the company’s use of the 
materials it handles are the ceil- 
ing of the main office and display 
room, which is formed of Insulite, 
ceiling of Mr. Bayne’s room; Nw 
Wood, walls of the toilet; Upson 
tile, doors of the private garage 
on Clinton Street, Franz overhead 
type; and of course, the roofs a 
office and sheds, which are Starks 
stained shingles. 

Mr. Bayne preferred a_ shingle 
roof on his sheds against current 
practice, “because,” he said, %@ 
shingle roof of 100 percent vertical 
grain clear red cedar, as_ these 
shingles are, makes a better roo 
than other types. It never leaks 
and it needs no attention. I know 
a shed in a country yard which has 
a shingle roof that has lasted % 
years. The labor costs a trifle 
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more, but not enough to offset the 
other advantages, and we had to 
have the shed. roofs in keeping 
with that of the office. 

Mr. Bayne told an AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative that 
the new plant, erection of which 
was commenced early in July, cost 
$12,000. An_ Ottawa architect, 
Louis H Gerding, designed it, and 
focal union labor was employed in 
construction, with jobs evenly dis- 
tributed among all the men avail- 
able rather than employing a few 
men the whole time. Two local 
contractors with whom the Bayne 
company has had friendly business 
relations formed a temporary part- 
nership on this job, so that one did 
not get all the work at the ex- 
pense of the other. 

Mr. Bayne has had many favor- 
able comments from his fellow citi- 
zens on his initiative and his faith 
in the future, and has been highly 
commended for the benefits his en- 
terprise has brought the commu 
nity in relieving unemployment. 
To all who praised him, he took 
advantage of the opportunity to 
drive home the fact that with labor 
and material costs so low, now 
is a very advantageous time to go 
in for new construction. He esti- 
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mated that in normal times in- 
stead of costing $12,000 the new 
yard would have cost in 
the neighborhood of 
$16,000. 

forty local lumber- 
men, members of the La 
Salle County Lumber- 
men’s Club came to 
Ottawa on Friday, Oct. 
16, to hold their monthly 
after-dinner meeting at 
the Bayne plant, as an 
act of dedication of the 
new place of business 
and to show their 
esteem for their friend 
Lew Bayne, who has 
been a lumberman in 
and around Ottawa for 
42 years. Mr. Bayne 


| 





L. M. Bayne standing 
outside the office door 
of his new plant. Forty- 
two years in the lumber 
business have not aged 
his thinking, as _ is 
proved by the advanced 
merchandising ideas 
represented in this 
splendid new lumber 
yard 


was one of the earliest members of 
this old established club and has 





Materials and Machinery — 


A New Publication 


“Vim Short-Center Drives” is the name of 
a new 148-page belt treatise compiled by the 
Engineering Research Staff of E. F. Houghton 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. It is said to be an 
entirely new treatment of efficient short center 
drives. The book contains charts, tables, and 
engineering data on 5,000 standard Vim effi- 
ciency drives ranging from 5 to 100 horsepower. 
The book is built entirely around Vim special 
mineral tanned leather belting. 

This book was originally published for use 
by Houghton’s technical field men, to assist 
them in discussing and working out transmis- 
sion problems with engineers, and, therefore, it 


is not for general distribution, due to the high . 


cost of preparing the data and calculations, as 
well as printing. Copies will be delivered by 
a Houghton distributer to executives and en- 
gineers directly interested in transmission who 
will send in their requests in writing on the 
letterhead of the concern or individual. 





Features New Building Board 


A very attractive four-page illustrated cir- 
cular in black and red has been prepared to aid 
retail dealers in selling “Moyie” white spruce 
building board—a new and different building 
board manufactured by the B C Spruce Millis 
(Ltd.), of Lumberton, B. C. The illustrations 
show how the new board is rabbeted, whereby, 
through a resulting groove and beads, one piece 
its together perfectly with another, this special 
matching eliminating the need of battens. The 
circular also shows how “Moyie” building 
board is properly nailed to insure tightness and 
perfection of joints, thus insuring windproof, 
Waterproof and snowproof construction. 

“Moyie” white spruce building board has many 
uses such as for porch decking and cornice 
work, and on the farm may be used equally 
well for roof, walls and floors of chicken 
brooders; also for barns, sheds, hog houses, 
granaries etc., it being made in 8- and 10-inch 
widths for the last four uses mentioned and 
can be sold to users, its manufacturer claims, 
at less cost than that of 12-inch stock boards 
or drop siding. The claim is further made that 


it is adaptable to so many uses that it offers the 
retail lumberman a very fine opportunity to 
increase his annual sales. 


Help Yard Keep Busy With 
Small Sales 


Real aids for the retail yard that wishes to 
extend its modernizing sales is offered in a new 
series of Douglas fir plywood construction bulle- 
tins. They show a customer exactly how to 
make a number of attractive fixtures for the 
home, and how to add built-in fixtures that are 
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Design for a beverage cabinet 


great conveniences and add to resale value. 
They are justly termed money-making plans— 
ways for a yard to keep busy in the dullest of 
times, because they tell a customer how to get 
big results for only a little money with a ma- 
terial that is easy to use. The plans already 
issued have a wide scope, so that almost any 
home owner will find among them one or two 
that meet his needs. There are nineteen plans 
so far: 

1—Boudoir chest and seat. 

2—Handy, movable clothes cabinet. 

3—Clothes hamper. 

4—Restaurant screens. 
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always taken a great interest in 
its affairs and in his personal re- 
lations with the younger genera- 
tion of lumbermen who now com- 
prise the greater part of its mem- 
bership. 


All those present were enthusi- 
astic in praise of the physical fea- 
tures of the new plant, and con- 
gratulated the owner on his enter- 
prise and progressiveness. It was 
obvious to an observer that these 
felicitations were more than per- 
functory, but were sincere expres- 
sions arising from the warm feel- 
ing with which the members re- 
gard their host; while he, on his 
part, was delighted to have his 
friends with him at such a time. 

The meeting was addressed by 
J. F. Bryan, secretary of the IlIli- 
nois Lumber & Material Dealers 
Association, and by E. C. Hole, 
manager of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN, who based their talks on 
lessons to be drawn from the new 
enterprise in respect to up-to-date 
merchandising methods, and_ to 
optimism for the future of Amer- 
ican business. 

Business commenced at the new 
plant Monday, Oct. 19. A formal 
public opening will be held on 
Nov. 3. 


New Developments of 
Interest to Lumbermen 


5—Child’s desk and bench set. 

6—Dust-proof hat box, 

7—Child’s non-tippable stepladder. 

8—Modern side table. 

9—Window valances. 

10—Running board camp kit. 

11—Auto camp kit for longer trips. 

2—Low running board auto camp kit. 

3—Broom closet and ironing; board. 

4—Breakfast nook. 

5—Beverage cabinet, 

i—Built-in bookcases. 

7—Partions for basement laundry and fruit 
rooms. 

18—Corner cupboard. 

19—Clothes chute. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1¢ 
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Each plan is fully illustrated with drawings 
to scale, showing construction details, and the 
exact size of each piece required is also given. 
If a larger blueprint be desired, one can be 
had for 10 cents. Retailers are invited to send 
for these, as well as samples of plywood and 
other literature, by Douglas Fir Plywood 
Manufacturers, Sixth Floor, Skinner Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Shock Absorbing Weed Floors 


Wood floors with an in-built shock absorber 
that takes the jolts out of walking as automo- 
bile devices take the shocks out of riding is a 
revolutionary development announced by the 
Masonite Corporation, Chicago. 

The cushioned flooring, which is of tongue- 
and-groove construction, consists of outer layers 
of tempered Presdwood and an inner layer of 
Quartrboard, the latter being a shock absorber 
and sound deadener between floors. 

The new flooring c--~es in three sizes—6, 9 
and 12 inches square—and is reversible, light 
on one side and dark on the other. Border 
strips 3, 6 and 12 inches wide and 47 inches 
long are also furnished. The squares can be 
placed on cement or wood under-flooring, and 
either glued or nailed in place. 

The number of attractive designs of flooring 
effects possible with the various sizes of light 
and dark tiles of Presdwood are practically un- 
limited. 

An outstanding feature of inestimable value 
to lumber dealers is that this new material can 
be used either as a structural or as a top floor- 
ing, which fills a long-felt need in the industry. 
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_ Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 19.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Oct. 10, and for The Ame 
forty weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1931 and 1930 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of iden- ation ha 
tical mills for the corresponding period of 1930: . 
ONE WEEK No. of Percent Percent P ber— 
° “~ er nm 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1930 Shipments of 1930 Orders of lsat wactur 
Southern Pine Association...............e00: 113 24,978,000 60 27,909,000 72 27,237,000 71 jipments 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 194 82,243,000 75 93,595,000 81 78,797,000 72 pocks end 
Western Pine cv nent neabe mice oe ae 61 20,789,000 69 20,738,000 54 18,489,000 45 month -- 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 23 15,171,000 77 12,607,000 56 12,111,000 60 Logs— 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 7 801,000 38 1,600,000 43 1,143,000 45 srchaseS 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 15 1,574,000 91 964,000 78 1,078,000 81 jade into 1t 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 39 4,006,000 89 4,155,000 89 3,382,000 106 and = 
ques ————— — ee ue _ ‘an ocks, enc 
TE ED cccascavidcccocseveensscee 452 149,562,000 71 161,568,000 72 142,237,000 66 “month 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 211 13,287,000 67 16,674,000 73 15,718,000 72 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 15 543,000 61 1,241,000 75 1,073,000 72 + 
EE a «6 gks dabebbeeebe eaewenwe 226 13,830,000 66 : 17,915,000 73 16,791,000 “12 es 
P< ccncn ca seehetehaeebheeadeees 663 163,392,000 71 179,483,000 72 159,028,000 66 < aTLE 
FORTY WEEKS Mills — 
Softwoods: Reporting* acifie Lue 
Southern Pine Association.............e+ee% 118 1,216,711,000 65 1,387,785,000 78 ,372,980,000 79 ge month: 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 194 3,998,497,000 72 4,202,408,000 76 4,013,309,000 76 sponding 
Western Pine Association............c.eeeee 61 1,068,467,000 67 1,086,024,000 76 1,039,061,000 75 sterborne 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 24 499,972,000 66 629,830,000 86 620,715,000 82 — 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 7 99,225,000 52 105,751,000 70 100,680,000 72 here was 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 21 81,828,000 77 52,859,000 69 49,735,000 70 d of 17.3 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 41 168,867,000 72 178,099,000 92 152,680,000 87 ‘olumbia s 
BWOtal SOLETWOOES 2. cccccccccccccccccccosccs 166 7,133,567,000 69 7,642,756,000 77 7,349,160,000 71 oy 
Hardwoods: an in = 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 191 610,210,000 60 744,964,000 82 741,932,000 86 ere declit 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 21 103,038,000 54 86,696,000 69 83,697,000 81 he Chines 
——_———__——. — ——_—_————— ~—- - oa out 60 p 
Total hardwoods ....cscccccccccsccceseses 212 713,248,000 59 ° 831,660,000 80 825,629,000 85 niled é 
Grand totals ..nccccccccccccccccccccccccce 657 7,846,815,000 68 8,474,416,000 78 8,174,789,000 78 petailed Ni 


*Average weekly number, 
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Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks Southern Pine Report = [.s:"" 
































(ASTWISE 
Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 19.—Following is a statement for six associations of the gross New Orteans, La., Oct. 19.—For the week — 
stock footage Oct. 10, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: ended Oct. 10, Saturday, 125 mills of total ‘ a 
Ordersof | Capacity 135% units (a unit representing an comes 
A = me. 08 da Unfilled Stocks— average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 Hawaiia 
a Sso _—_ y ~ ms 
init gna yon eng _ pres Percent feet between Nov. 1, 1927, and Oct. 31, 1930), Unclass 
rn Pine BUION oc cccccccesescvccccccs ‘ 733,429, 74,592,000 10 ; . . ed 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 170 1,352,810,000 214,938,000 16 repens as follows to the Southern Pine Associa Total di 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 80 1,272,973,000 75,088,000 6 tion : : 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn...... 23 336,548,000 42,112,000 13 Pct. of output ee 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 7 266,890,000 15,269,000 6 : . 8-year Ac- pune 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 163 889,138,000 115,249,000 13 Production— Carst_ Feet Ave. tual Austra 
Aver. 3 years. ‘eS eee New Z 
ee ... 26,149,000 46.04 .... — : 
a al Shipments* ....1,409 29,589,000 52.10 113.16 ast I 
W est Coast Review A group of 224 mills, whose production for a = . ame AD 
the — = ( ict. 17 vos 81,822,000 feet, Received* ....1,366 28,686,000 50.51 109.70 — 
— eo oe = . . , reported distribution as follows: On hand end Centre 
a ecial ¢ — to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] : Unfilled weeki .. - ...3,684 77,364,000 ee cinta — 
SEATTLE, W ASH., Oct. 21.- Che 225 West Rail parry Bey om et bot nee *Orders were 96.95 percent of shipments. South / 
Coast Lumbermen s Association mills_ giving Domestic . — eyes ihe +Car basis is 21,000 feet. coast 
production, shipments and orders during the cargo .. 28,111,000 33,844,000 110,396,000 tOrders on hand at above 125 mills showed West J 
week ended Oct. 17 reported: Export ... 18,364,000 9,099,000 64,546,000 | a decrease of 1.17 percent, or 903,000 feet, RIENT— 
Production 81,822,000 eee _ 9,132,000 9,132,000 ___teeeee during the week. —_ 
Shipments 83,885,000 2.52% over production 83,886,000 77,025,000 242,846,000 India 
Orders 77,025,000 5.86% under production \ ‘ d ‘cal “tl e nited J 
= ‘ fl A group oft 194 identical mills, whose reports W + P S Contin 
A gr ay eo oat mills —_ production ‘ys of production, shipments and orders are com- estern Fine ummary AFRICA— 
=o 1931 to date are complete, reported as 1 for 1930 and 1931 to date, reported as [Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] South 
m wie TOllows: . > : Lgyp 
Average weekly operating capacity 298,075,000 — Week led , . PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 21.—The Western Pine Unclas 
Average weekly cut for 41 weeks— Oct. .7. 1931 aoe for a Association reports as follows on operations ie 
pa oo , , 193 9; 9% . ie oh s als ota 
1930 (Pesphenededvestenknenaned 456,337,000 Production 79,529,000 99,462,000 137,798,000 | during the week ended Oct. 17: Grand 
wos « LEAMA ORIRESAORA RED OS bthe Shipments 81,590,000 104,474,000 137,220,000 | Total number of mills reporting, 86: Nees 
Actual cut for week ended Oct. 17. 93,354,000 Orders 74,603,000 99,652,000 131,794,000 Actual production for week..... 20,111,000 Distric 
0S EE a a eee 21,394,000 ollows : 
OrGere’ TOCOVEE. occccicccsccccn 19,210,000 ritish 
Report of 60 mills: olumbi: 
a ES 98 ercent oO ut Operating capacity ............. 68,279,000 coming 
Average for 3 previous years.... 39,625,088 reson 
. - . ti reek c 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Actual production for week...... 19,890,00 Total: 
; ; - . Report of 79 mills: 
Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 22.—Five hundred and seventy-five softwood mills of seven asso- Average production ............ 41,011,000 = 
ciations for the week ended Oct. 17 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- | Unfilled orders ...... stk wisn hid 71,114,000 
tion production aggregating 158,387,000 feet; shipments, 163,401,000 feet, and orders, 155,105,000 | Stock on hand—Oct. 17.......... 1,267,140,000 
feet. The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: Identical mills reporting, 60: 
No. of Production— 6.279.000 AUST 
“Mille radnetin +h43 iia ii Operating capacity ........... ,279,000 me Uer 
Softwoods— eer Mills : a clon Shipme nts Orders Average for 3 previous years.. 39,625,000 Droduct: 
rts Fae SMUOCUNEIOM, ccccceccsccesnivconen 13 28,534,000 30,807,000 32,046,000 reek jed Week ended Bcrene 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 224 81,822,000 83,885,000 77,025,000 Wee 71931 O - 18. 1930 nen parr: 
Geer Pane POOR bk n acts cevecedoes bees 86 20,111,000 21,394,000 19,210,000 b ’ Oc c. Ayo 1 156 000 T unt 
Calif. White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn.......... 24 21,483,000 17,657,000 — 18,069,000 | ., Actual for week.. 19,800,000 35°801.000 pet, ac 
Northern Pine Mfrs. Association..............:. 7 174,000 2,187,000 2'030,000 | Shipments ......... yy 33'949,000 arck 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn...... 21 1,087,000 1,253,000 1,507,000 Orders received .... 18,649,000 33,949, ‘ ch 
North Carolina Pine Association................ 79 5,176,000 6,218,000 5,218,000 | Identical mills reporting, 77: ared y 
om = ———_——— les | Pee maller 
rr, ca os a win a mwa wee ee Ow ae ews o° obo 158,387,000 163,401,000 155,105,000 Average for 3 previous years.. 40,619,000 ents 
Hardwoods— Week ended Week endes onth’s 
’ 7 92 . ‘ 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn...... 236 15,220,000 18,706,000 19,044,000 Oct. 17,1931 Oct. 18, 1° mber 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 21 262,000 1,885,000 2,633,000 | Unfilled orders ..... 70,798,000 140,686,000 gure 
- Gross stocks on ; 








tele Reema oxo ics van cndbadcactoanens 257 «15,482,000 20,591,000 —«21,677,000 ME ace 1,247,647,000 1,349,503,000 roduct 
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Data on Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- 

ation has compiled the following data: 

P Sept. August Sept. 
193 1931 193 

re 

iamberured .. 1,037,300 887,000 1,121,100 

a 1,786,000 1,472,100 1,861,100 

wcks end Of )=— 99 ; 

eae Giese 13,176,200 13,926,100 19,333,900 

ypchaseS +++++> 1,112,800 776,200 1,170,600 

ade into lumber cs om: 

rand veneer 925,300 708,500 1,108,800 

rocks, end of pr - 

month ceeweee 707,400 509,900 805,100 
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ssartLe, WASH., Oct. 17.—The 
»iic Lumber Inspection Bureau 
fe months of 1931, as compared 
sonding period of 1930, shows 
aterborne movement was 15.5 


rborne 


report of the 
for the first 
with the cor- 
that the total 
percent less. 


here was a decline of 14.5 percent in domestic, 
of 17.3 percent in foreign shipments. British 


slumbia shipped 21 percent less; 
42 percent less, and Oregon, 14. 
an in the first nine months of 
ere declines in all the export m 


Washington, 
) percent less 
1930. There 


arkets except 


Chinese, and that and the Japanese made 
out 60 percent of the total export shipments. 


Netailed figures follow : 


Domestic 

‘TERCOASTAL— 
931 

Atlantic coast ....1,129,604,191 
Pe CPR css 66 aes © esas 
ASTWISE— 
IER “ona aiea: 08 674,019,626 
DL wate a wee 60 4,474,921 
)THER— 
Panama Canal Zone 7,689,502 
Hawaiian Islands.. 1,867,83 


Unclassified 27,162,387 


_. . 1,888,446,052 


Export 


Total domestic 


AUSTRALASIA— 
Australia 


57,826,043 





New Zealand ..... 55,740 
South Sea Islands. 2,766,860 
East Indies ...... 69,933 
ATIN AMERICA— 

BN Setaicie dl Giese aria 6,957,674 
Central America 187,669 
South America (east 

I i aitice, Sta wore wie & 16,566,818 
South America (west 

WEE. cuedetwans 20,802,538 
West Indies ...... 17,400,164 
RIENT— 

DD sre erga G aceceare 293,750,076 
rere 366,427,352 
_ eee 2,047,861 
nied Kingdom and 
eee 204,242,912 
AFRICA— 

South Africa ..... 13,718,390 
ees ,436,583 


Unclassified 


4 
nea olawie 1,501,899 


Total foreign 
Grand totals 





Pewee 1,011,258,512 
.2,899,704,564 





Districts of origin of shipments 
bllows : 


1930 
1,136,955,405 
34,740 


939,846,973 


5,332,150 


12,068,112 
2,784,188 
68,056,820 





2,209,598,393 


11,6 


4 
1! 


7,410,862 
645,362 


40,403,620 


71,122,152 


22,954,000 


213,562,426 
394,674,465 
2,956,105 


325,040,110 


24,918,456 
297,477 
10,358 
1,223,112,305 
3,432,710,698 


are given as 











ritish 

olumbia ........... 145,262,099 564,310,554 
ashington ........ 1,707,091,566 1,989,423,383 
ite age TE ee 747,350,899 878,976,761 
PP aries weeia 2,899, 704,564 3,432,710,698 

Texas Statisti 
exas Statistics 

Austin, Tex., Oct. 19—Average weekly 


Production of Texas lumber mills made a slight 
pease in September, going from 198,000 feet 
e unt in August to 199,000 feet in Septem- 


‘T, according to the bureau of 


arch of the University of Texas. 


business re- 
As com- 


ared with a year ago, production is 31 percent 
maller. “At 241,000 feet, average weekly ship- 
ents per unit are 5.6 percent less than last 
onth’s, and 17 percent smaller than in Sep- 
mber a year ago, though even at this lower 
gure they are still 18 percent above current 


( Tae ’ 
toduction,” the bureau's report 


said. “Un- 
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filled orders at the end of September were 
588,000 feet, or 3.8 percent below those at the 
end of August, and 16 percent under those for 
September last year.” 


California Redwood 


SAN Francisco, CALir., Oct. 17—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 12 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for September: 

—Redwood— White 





Percent of Wood 
Feet production Feet 

Production .;... 12,841,000 . 3,439,000 
Shipments ..... 13,689,000) 3,239,000 
i | 2 | Sear 1,279,000 § 117 309,000 
Orders— 

Received 13,926,000 109 3,472,000 

On hand ..... 15,299,000 4,632,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 





Shipments Orders 

Northern California*..... 7,160,000 7,041,000 
Southern California*..... 2,671,000 2,632,000 
Lo, eR aan ae 101,000 114,000 
NEY 7, Sinia-nca-a-b-ga.b 0 930s 3,438,000 3,906,000 
POND onde acd atic Kone 319,000 233,000 
13,689,000 13,926,000 

*North and south of line running through 


San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
Washington, Oregon, Nevada and 
tAll other States and Canada, 


Arizona. 
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Maple Flooring Stocks 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation has issued the following statistics for Sep- 
tember, 1931, and comparative figures for Sep- 


_tember, 1930, based on reports of the same six- 


teen member mills: 


Sept., Sept., Percent 
1931 1930 decrease 
Production .... 3,134,000 3,458,000 9.4 
Shipments ..... 3,144,000 3,382,000 7.0 
a. ee eee 2,783,000 3,023,000 7.9 
End month— 
Orders unfilled. 3,775,000 3,195,000 *18.2 
Stocks ........20,189,000 24,211,000 16.6 


*Increase. 
Average Values 25/32x2%4” First, Second and 


Third Grades of Maple Flooring f. o. b. 
Michigan and Wisconsin Mills 


Sept., Sept., Percent 
1931 1930 decrease 
The product ........ $46.57 $71.78 35.1 


The following are average percentages of 
stock sold Oct. 1, 1931: 


Maple-Beech 
Birch Maple Maple 2% 
I aaah se wamas 32 42 65 
DN, Ginatx cee ae 12 12 15 
BEE Esp awasvc ve 6 6 9 
All STRTOS. 1 +0 19 21 33 





Inaugurates Home Improvement 


Week 


OcaLa, FLA., Oct. 19.—At the governor’s 
conference on unemployment at Orlando a few 
days ago the mayor of this city urged as one 
of the ways quickly available to relieve the sit- 
uation a program of repairs in the State, such 
a program having been in some measure worked 
out in Ocala. 

In line with this idea the Florida Association 
of Real Estate Boards has inaugurated and en- 
terprised the “Florida Home Improvement 
Week,” Oct. 25 to 31, with the following objec- 
tives: Get ‘properties in shape for rent, sale or 
greater comfort; stimulate home building and 
home buying, which will stimulate all building 
and business; provide in such repairs and build- 
ing activity relief from the unemployment sit- 
uation. 

It is urged that a factor in any merchandising 
plan is attractiveness of the product offered; 
that the working out of a home building and 
repair plan will mean the use of labor now 
idle, create a new demand for materials and 
furnishings, and result in increased appreciation 
for larger sale of real estate; and in these rela- 
tions and their inter-relations be one of the 
largest factors in bettering the unemployment 
situation. 

Interests called into the campaign by the real 
estate men include architects, service clubs, 
chambers of commerce, Statewide organizations, 
contractors and builders, radio stations, news- 
papers, public utility corporations, mortgage 
loan and building and loan companies, banks, 
garden and other beautification clubs, real estate 
men and unemployment committees. 

One of the big arguments to make repairs 
now is the low cost of labor and materials. 
Figures gathered by the secretary of the real 
estate board indicate that general building ma- 
terials are 24 percent below other normal years, 
millwork 25 percent and labor 331% percent. 

It is pointed out that few people have any 
idea how many men and interests this sort of 
a campaign will help. Secretary Paul Meridith, 
after many conferences with lumber and mill- 
men all over the State, sets out that the follow- 
ing resume is not at all out of line: 

When a new citizen becomes a resident and 


builds a $7,000 home on a $3,000 lot the gen- 
eral results are as follows: 
1. Approximately forty different types of 


workers are employed. 





Classified ads produce results 
at low costs 


2. About twenty different lines of business 
activity are directly benefitted. 

3. Florida’s permanent population is 
creased by an average of four. 


in- 


4. The purchasing power of the community 
is permanently increased by the amount of 
the expenditures of the new family, so that 
all business benefits. 


Oil Men Guests of Lumber and 
Machinery Manufacturers 


LuFKIN, TEx., Oct. 19—What was charac- 
terized as a “Little Tulsa” exhibition was pre- 
sented by the Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co. 
the last week in September to visiting oil men 
attending the American Petroleum Institute di- 
vision two-day meeting here. At noon of the 
first day the machine company was host to the 
oil men at a Dutch lunch, staged in the plant, 
after which the plant was inspected. Various 
products were on display and a special heat was 
taken off in the foundry for the benefit of the 
visitors. 

Of special interest was a longleaf southern 
pine pumping derrick—a steel leg affair, with 
no sills—a patented derrick designed by the 
Angelina County Lumber Co., of Lufkin, which 
had been erected for the occasion with full 
Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co.’s equipment in 
operation thereon. The latter consisted of a 
Lufkin 6'%-inch herringbone unit on a tem- 
porary foundation with regular Samson post, 
beam, pitman and No. 6. hoist. A Lufkin 
unit operating in connection with a General 
Electric totally enclosed weatherproof motor 
as well as a unit operating with a standard 45- 
horsepower Diesel engine running on East 
Texas crude oil were displayed. Many of the 
visitors were heard to express surprise at the 
size and facilities of this plant. 

On the second day, following the business 
sessions, the institute was the guest of the An- 
gelina County Lumber Co. at a Dutch lunch, 
held at the Lake Myriad Country Club. After 
lunch a badger fight was staged to the merri- 
ment of the crowd. Then followed an inspec- 
tion of the plant of the Angelina company, the 
visitors being photographed on one of. the big 
longleaf pine timbers in which the company 
specializes. 

Golf and other forms of amusement for the 
visitors followed the concluding sessions. At 
the banquet given the visitors the first evening 
at the Hotel Angelina, the Lufkin Chamber of 
Commerce being host, Col. John S. Bonner, 
well known Texas lumberman, acted as master 
of ceremonies, which part he carried out in his 
inimitable manner. 






























Lima, Outo, Oct. 19.—How can 
a retail lumberman prepare, for a 
centennial parade, a float that will 
tell his story, be in keeping with 
the historical significance of the 
celebration, and be so very inter- 
esting that it can not be forgotten 
by those who see it? 
S. J. Lewis and O. G. Lewis, 
partners in the Lewis Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., were confronted with that 
problem recently when they were 
preparing to take part in the Allen 
County Centennial which was cele- 


brated here for a week starting 
Sept. 25. 
“The home is really the only 


thing the lumberman can display,” 
they decided, “because it is the ap- 
peal of the home that is the main- 
stay of the lumber business. It is 
our reason for being.” So, as their 
part in the big spectacle the broth- 
ers made models to show the 
changes which have come over the 
average Allen County home since 
1831, when the Shawnee Indians 
were taken from the _ hunting 
grounds of their ancestors and sent 
to Kansas (later to be removed 
to Shawnee, Okla., their present 
location), and Allen County was 
formed of twelve townships. Nor 
was the Ohio lumber industry’s 
own progress during that hundred 
years forgotten by the two men, as 
the accompanying illustrations will 
show. 

Two floats were prepared, one 
depicting the 1831 scene and the 
other the home of 1931. The pio- 
neer’s home, naturally, was a log 
cabin, and this and its surroundings 
were built to scale, even including 
the well sweep in the front yard 
and in the back yard the toilet, 
made of a hollow sycamore log. Of 
the latter S. J. Lewis says, “These 
toilets were made, in the early days, 
from hollow sycamore logs, 4% to 
5 feet in diameter.” 

Adjoining the back yard of the 
house was a model of the old fash- 
ioned “muley saw,” the original of 





| 
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which was operated by water power 
and moved up and down similar to 
the modern jigsaw. The model is 
built so accurately, Mr. Lewis 
pointed out to a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, that it is 
capable of actually sawing, if the 
stick is not too heavy. The logs 
shown near the mill were from 2 
to 3% inches in diameter. Of the 
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When a Lumber Dealer 
Joins the Parade 


A primitive feature of the log 
cabin was the fact that the roof 
shakes, the floor and the doors 


were rived with a froe—the pio- 
neer’s friend in the days before 
sawn lumber. 

An idea of the size of the 1931 
model home may be had from the 
picture of it under construction, 
resting 


with the brothers from 








" 














The model of the modern home under construction, with S. J. Lewis 
and O. G. Lewis, the builders. Later this model will be used in a dis- 


tinctive sign in front of the lumber office 


early type of wagon pulled by oxen, 
all shown by model, Mr. Lewis 
Says: 

“This kind of wagon was con- 
structed from sycamore trees, the 
wheels of which were sawn off in 
sections 6 or 8 inches thick. Holes 
were bored in the centers, for the 
axles, which were made from a 
small tree about 6 inches in diam- 
eter. The rear hounds and reach 
consisted of one piece of forked 
tree, and the tongue and front 
hounds were made similar.” 








J 





The home of 1831 and of 1931 as portrayed by the two floats of the Lewis Bros. Lumber Co., of Lima, Ohio, for the Allen County Centennial. F 
Built to scale, the cabin and the “muley saw” and the ox-team and wagon, on the float at the left, gave the onlookers a good idea of the eas 
life lived by their forebears, who perhaps never even heard of the word “depression” but had their troubles to face, just the same 


their labors, as the writer caught 
them one Saturday afternoon in 
their splendid modern planing mill. 
The porch pillars, 2 inches in diam- 
eter at the base, are scaled to rep- 
resent the regular 18-inch pillar of 
the full-sized house. The house it- 
self is 42x30 inches, and the side 
porch is 16x21 inches. Most of the 
material is yellow poplar, but the 
roof boards are northern white 
pine. The chimneys are blocks of 
poplar; the horizontal lines are saw 
kerfs, and the vertical lines were 
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The Story of the Home 
Is the Most Interesting 
and Appealing Theme 
His Float Can Depict 


made with a carving tool. They 
were painted, and then putty was 
pressed into the cracks and wiped 
off clean, with a bit of indentation 
giving a perfect representation of 
a brick chimney, much more easily 
than by painting the lines of “mor. 
tar.’ This model was made strong 
and solid, for soon it will be placed 
out in front of the Lewis office, jn. 
corporated in a big sign that wil] 
announce in no uncertain terms that 
this is the place for Allen County 
to come for its homes. As ope 
illustration shows, it was painted 
white. 

The centennial was a complete 
success, despite the fact that on 
Friday it rained all day and go 
made it necessary to hold the 
scheduled parade on Saturday. The 
trees on the Lewis: Bros. floats 
wilted somewhat, but still presented 
an attractive appearance. Near the 
log cabin were models of friendly 
Shawnees clustered around a tepee, 
and the Indians were in fact an 
important part of the whole cele. 
bration. Throughout the week 3 
group of them, who had come from 
Shawnee, Okla., for the purpose, 
were encamped on the court house 
lawn, and their manner of dress 
and living was in accordance with 
the life of their fathers. 

“Early this spring,” Mr. Lewis 
said, “a committee was sent t 
Oklahoma and arrangements were 
made to have some of the descend- 
ants of these Indians (original 
holders of this territory) as guests 
and to take part in the centennial. 
Twenty-six came, under the lead- 


ership of their Chief Thomas 
‘Wildcat’ Afvord, who is highly 
educated. There still remains i 


this county one of the old buildings 
(council house) in which their an- 
cestors lived, and a very touching 
ceremony took place in this build- 
ing, with the Indians, Governor 
White of Ohio, and several prom 
nent men, participating. The In 


dians were greatly moved by the 
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courtesy shown them, and on their of the county one hundred years 


departure they presented to our his- ago, with war dances, archery etc. Chicago World’s Fair. 


torical society several gifts which They lived as did their forefathers, 
were dear to them, and which had and were very interesting to all of 
heen in their possession for over this section.” ‘ 

one hundred years, and which they The Shawnees, after their de- 
wished to leave in the home of their parture from Lima, stopped in Chi- 
ancestors. ‘These Indians partici- cago and took part in the rededi- 
pated in all parts of the celebration cation of the replica of old Fort 
and pageant depicting the beginning Dearborn, the first exhibit of “A 
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Century of Progress,” the 1933 seum. The two lumbermen are 


well versed in the uses for which 


Surely no one could be better the hundreds of pieces of equip- 
qualified to tell of the early equip- ment were intended, and a walk 


ment of the lumbermen and other through their museum, with one of 


residents of Ohio than the Lewis them as a guide, is a rare treat 
brothers, for one room in their fine indeed. The muskets, pelts and 
office is set aside for a wonderful other “props” of the log cabin were 
collection of pioneer and other borrowed from this _ interesting 
relics—an unusually complete mu- room. 
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Conditions in West Pennsylvania 


PirrssuRGH, Pa., Oct. 19.—Directors of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western 
Pennsylvania met here recently at the Pitts- 
burgh Athletic Association and among other 
things discussed arrangements that have been 
made for Pittsburgh dealers to attend the Na- 
tional retailers’ convention at Detroit next 
week. President H. B. Daugherty reported 
that the program for the twenty-fifth annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania association, 
which will be held Feb. 10, 11 and 12, 1932, 
at Pittsburgh, is being completed and that a 
number of interesting speakers have been 
secured. 

The directors for the various districts then 
reported on conditions as follows: 

No, 1—Business in our section very slow. 
September a small percent better than 
August. October slow, very little figuring. 
Mills working about 30 percent. 

No. 2—Business in our county fair; August 
and September far ahead of some months 
last year. Do not look for much business 
the coming winter. Coal and coke business 
picking up. Collections slow. Considerable 
county road work. 

No. 3—Business about the same as last 
year. Collections slow. 

No. 4—Business fair. Collections are not 
giving us as much trouble as this time last 
year. Some repair work. 

No. 5—Not much business in our territory. 
Collections very poor. However, the co-oper- 
ation among the dealers is better at this time 
than heretofore. 

No. 6—Our district is quiet and no new 


work coming up in homes. Industrials are 
working about 30 percent. Finance money 
available. Sales off about 40 percent. Col- 


lections slow. 


No. 7—Very little new building. Some re- 
pair work being done by people out of work. 


No. 8—Business slow, Collections fair. Do 
not look for any improvement until after 
the end of the year. 

No. 9—Collections poor; some estimating; 
new house construction very poor; outlook 
fair. 

No. 10—Slight improvement in our vicinity. 
Increased industrial activity and some house 
building. tepair work still slow. Collec- 
tions slow. 

No. 11 3usiness the same as average con- 
ditions everywhere. Payroll 63 percent be- 
low last year. No money available for home 
building. 

No. 12—Business slow; about 33% percent 
less than 1930. Collections fair. Not much 
new business, but figuring for fall construc- 
tion. 

No. 13—The lumber business has not im- 
Proved any, but one of our manufacturing 
Plants is operating 100 percent so we feel 
everything will be better in our section. Col- 
lections slow. With’ continued co-operation 
we look into the future with confidence. 


No. 14—Business is poor, but could be 
Worse. We are optimistic enough to feel that 
the worst is over and we are starting on the 
Upward trend. 


No. 15—Conditions about the same as last 
month. 3uilding contingent upon the avail- 
ability of mortgage money. If this could be 
‘mproved business in our district would 
Steadily improve. 


No. 16—Sales and collections very slow; do 
hot look for any upturn in business until 
after the first of the year. 


No. 17—Business slow; collections poor. 
Coal conditions in our district have affected 
our industry. All manufacturing plants are 
working about 30 percent in our section. 

No. 18—Business in our territory quiet with 
little new business in prospect. Collections 
slow. 

No. 19—Business is slow; collections slow; 
prospects are slow on account of inability 
of the people to secure mortgage money. 


District meetings of the Beaver and Lawrence 
counties dealers and of the Monongahela Valley 
dealers were held respectively on Oct. 15 and 
14, the first at the Brodhead Hotel, Beaver 


Falls, and the second in Monessen. R. C. Gar- 
vin, of the R. C. Garvin Lumber Co., who is 
chairman of the Beaver County dealers district, 
presided at the Beaver Falls meeting, which 
was graced by the presence of H. B. Daugherty, 
president of the State association; S. E. Hen- 
derson, secretary of the Pittsburgh Lumber- 
men’s Club; W. W. Campbell, president of the 
National Builders’ Supply Association, and F. 
R. Dague, auditor, and R. F. McCrea, secretary, 
of the State association. Talks were made by 
the visitors, on present local and national con- 
ditions, followed by general discussion. 

At the Monongahela Valley district meeting 
G. P. Textor, treasurer of the State association, 
gave an interesting comparison of business con- 
ditions over the last 10-year period. Secretary 
McCrea, of the State association, acted as chair- 
man. 


The Lumber Trade in Chicago 


Some of the Chicago softwood distributers 
have been reporting a little more activity in 
the inquiry. A few, but only a few, say there 
has been a slight gain in sales also. Those 
interviewed had not had time to digest the de- 
cision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the railroads’ application for a rate increase, 
which indicates that they will be allowed to 
advance rates on lumber and shingles. The 
prospect of such an advance in rates will have 
the same effect as one in mill prices, for it 
means that lumber can be laid down cheaper 
before it goes into effect. It is uncertain 
whether the advance will be large enough to 
encourage the railroads to expand funds on im- 
provements, but some hold the opinion that 
larger railroad buying may be expected. 

The leading distributers of southern pine and 
Douglas fir seem to be holding more firmly to 
their price lists. The effect on sales is not 
clear. Some say that they know they are los- 
ing business, but would prefer to turn down 
an order rather than accept certain offers. 
Some offers have been made on so low a basis 
that it has not been thought worth while to 
submit them to the mill. Such distributers 
have been holding to the levels of about a 
month ago. One of them claimed he had had 
gratifying success lately in booking business at 
these figures. And another noted a tendency 
among old customers to discontinue a recent 
practice of taking lumber from unknown mills, 
because the result had not been satisfactory, 
and a greater willingness again to place busi- 
ness with old connections. 

The market can not be called other than 
draggy, and there is not much basis for saying 
that there has been an improvement in the total 
movement. It is likely that even the seasonal 
needs for winter repairing are being scantily 
provided for this fall. Ordinary residence con- 
struction continues quiet, and none of the larger 
construction jobs have yet got under way. 

The western pines are moving slowly. Shop 
items for industrial and millwork uses can be 
said to be the best sellers, but there is a small 
and steady movement to the retail yards also. 
Prices as a rule are rather weak, with com- 
petition keen, but’a few good merchandisers 
say that without making any concessions they 
have been able to book a fair number of orders. 

Northern hemlock continues to move in lim- 
ited volume to the rural yards of Wisconsin 
and Michigan, at $11 off the Broughton list to 
the trade. Some buyers have tested out the 





list for lower figures, but find that the rare 
concessions available mean that a good assort- 
ment can not be supplied, and that business can 
not be safely done at a lower level. 

The northern hardwood list is admittedly 
out of line with the present market, which has 
been sagging steadily since it was put into ef- 
fect. The result is that there is no sound basis 
for trading, and an attempt is to be made to 
get these prices into line with the actual mar- 
ket. It is understood that new prices will be 
available during the next week or so. 

Industrial consumption of hardwoods in the 
Chicago region is small. The radio industry is 
still buying, and there is a small movement to 
furniture plants. Automobile manufacturers are 
almost out of the market, but it is hoped that 
they will be larger buyers when they have 
tested out their new models at the style shows. 

Much activity is expected in highway con- 
struction in Illinois this fall and winter, the 
State supreme court having invalidated a pro- 
vision for payment of union wages, and cleared 
the way for letting of contracts. It is said that 
preliminaries will be rushed, so that the work 
can be started at the earliest possible moment. 
There is a large fund available for this work, 
and it will involve the use of a considerable 
amount of timbers and lumber. 





Gets Order for 750 New 
Freight Cars 


Soutn Benn, Inp., Oct. 19.—The Michigan 
City plant of the Pullman Car & Manufactur- 
ing Corporation has received an order for 750 
new freight cars, one of the largest orders re- 
ceived by the concern this year. The order 
was placed by the Illinois Midland Railroad, an 
Insull property, with offices in Chicago. The 
order calls for 500 composite gondolas, wood 
and steel construction, and 250 all-steel hopper 
cars. It will require more than a month’s time 
to fill the order and will provide employment 
for at least 500 men, employees of the Pullman 
company who have been unemployed. Work 
will start as soon as the material for the cars 
arrives. This is the second order the car com- 
pany, which is Michigan City’s chief industry, 
has obtained during the year, a previous con- 
tract for 500 cars bought by the Chicago & 
Great Western Railway, recently, having been 
completed. 
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Southern Loggers in 2Ist Annual Session 


Discussions Center Around Efforts to Keep. Operating Cost Down Under 
Present Conditions — Use of Trucks and Tractors for Woods Work Favored 


New Orveans, La., Oct. 21.—“The lumber 
mills of the South are trying to keep going in 
the face of the most adverse conditions and it 
is up to us to keep the costs down in every 
possible way,” declared D. R. Durant, of Swift 
Hunter Lumber Co., Atmore, Ala., president 
of the Southern Logging Association, at the 
opening of its twenty-first annual convention 
here this morning. President Durant declared 
logging superintendents are faced by constantly 
changing problems and their annual meeting is 
their opportunity to meet to discuss methods 
of cutting cost corners or plans indicating a 
possibility of savings. The discussions of the 
present meeting, he said, must be in the light 
of lower lumber values. The superintendents 
attending were urged to participate freely in 
the discussions. Labor, said Mr. Durant, is as 
much under the care of woods superintendents 
machinery and equipment; labor is as 
close to the wind as it can possibly go and 
superintendents are to consider their interests. 

The prominence in the first day’s program 
of use of trucks in logging, declared James 


Boyd, organization secretary, illustrates the im- 


as 15S 


portance of this subject and the changes in 
transportation methods since the founding of 
the association 21 years ago. “Our recurrent 


discussion once was what color is the mule that 
is giving the best service?” Mr. Boyd’s finan- 
cial report showed the organization quite solvent. 
Low Grade Cutting Problems 
Problems 


felled in 


(JEORGE 


presented by 
the woods were 


low grades in 

next discussed by 
McAFEE, Pearl River Valley Lumber 
Co., Carthage, Miss., who declared selective log- 
ging practices difficult of execution where tim- 
ber only is held, and this under an expiring or 


trees 


short term lease. We cut no trees that do not 
have No. 1 lumber in them, he said. It is hard 
to figure out how to handle the No. 2 and No 
3. We go over places now and sometimes get 
20 percent of the trees; a man getting a lot 
of No. 3 and No. 4 grade timber doesn’t know 
what to do with it. Some say go to piling and 
poles, but that doesn’t answer the question. 
There may be an estimate of 3,000,000 feet of 
timber, which will actually show a million feet 


merchantable 


shows a 


of good grades, said Mr. McAfee, 
and that loss to begin with. A canvass 
of the meeting showed the problem general. 


W. W. Goopson, of Hillyer Deutsch Edwards 
(Inc.), Oakdale, La., suggested one method of 
solution would be putting more cost into log- 
ging to effect selective logging which would 
bring in the No. 1 lumber. The question is 
whether the extra cost would be justified by 


savings; 
eral 

Mr. MCAFEE said he thought 
profitable where the company owns the land 
and timber but it involved where a short 
term timber lease is involved; that selective log- 
ging with teams was not more costly than with 
a skidder. Teams present a hard problem when 


the general tendency is to 
logging. 


run to gen- 


selective logging 


loss 


distance runs over a mile and logs over 48 
feet. In present locations he has to get timber 
out or go back to farmers for extensions. Would 


be 100 percent for selective logging if the com- 
pany owned the land. If he could get a rea- 
sonable price for poles and piling it would help 
out. 
Trees 


nothing 


are from 16 inches up and containing 
under No. 2. Ash is cut to 12 inches 
(10 at little end); white oak, if clear, to 14- 
inch; hickory is made into broom handles etc.; 
sap gum and sweet gum are cut for the Canton 


mill. He trys not to get under 16 inches but 
sometimes 14 or 15-inch slip through. Culling 
now done at the mill but complaint made in 
the woods. Black gum is cut to 16 inches; 


sycamore 24 inches up, with defects; cypress to 
14 inches, but used to cut down to 12 
leaves large groups of cypress worth 
back to for a better market. 

Pine presents a problem, 
as they sometimes get 


inches; 
coming 


said Mr. McAfee, 
a 14-foot cut and have 


Nore: A report of the Wednesday and 
concluding sessions of the annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Logging Association 
will appear in the Oct. 31 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





lumber left in the top which is waste. If a 
tree has No. 1 he cuts a 12-inch log, being on 
leased land; doesn’t have a chance to break 


even on good timber lumber, much less on poor; 
wished he had a paper mill handy. 

D. R. DURANT said he cuts and 
and ships to a paper mill; realizes a little on 
stumpage; doesn’t cut a tree for paper only 
but only the tops; is in longleaf and cuts long 
logs. 


trims tops 


Mr. MCAFEE said he cuts logs up to 40 feet in 
the summer but has trouble with them in the 
winter. 

W. L. WoorTen, of Sipsey Valley Lumber Co., 
Buhl, Ala., said he was leaving lumber in tops 
of trees, also; also on a lease under which he 
must cut over and quit; has a piling man 
close enough but always wants what makes 
good logs, which he is not given; couldn't get 
his tops handled for the paper mill at Tusca- 
loosa, 12 miles away; paper mill quoted a price 
his company couldn't see. 

Mr. DuRANT said he was paid $3 a cord in 
Mobile, but that outlet is closed now. He paid 
contract labor $1.75 to put in the car; no 
crooked pieces allowed; must be round up to 
12 inches then split; length 4 feet 6 inches, 
longleaf. Is 50 miles out with a fair rail rate 
and gets some stumpage besides some of the 
freight. 

L. R. Guuiy, of Natalbany Lumber Co., Na- 
talbany, La., said some time ago he had a mar- 
ket with a bag company at New Orleans and 
realized 50 to 75 cents a cord and had a divi- 
sion in the rail rate that made it worth while. 
The New Orleans company quit and the mill 
at Bogalusa, the closest now, is over-supplied. 
He estimated there are 2 cords per 1,000 board 


feet, Doyle scale. 

Mr. DURANT said he never figured in board 
feet on pulpwood because he had no lumber 
in them; he had to trim the pulpwood so it 
will go through the peeler which knocks the 
bark off. 

J. M. VERNON, of Homochitto Lumber Co., 
Natchez, Miss., said he did not use selective 
logging in hardwood; found pine market trou- 


blesome to meet; has $6 stumpage; 
all timber and has a loss there. 

Mr. DuRANT said he takes all lumber from 
the tree and it is up to the mill to use the 
logs as it wishes; balance goes to paper mills. 
Figures the company gets handling charges and 
small amount on stumpage. 


Low Grade Logs to Peckerwood Mills 


Mr. McAree asked if anyone had experi- 
ence in taking low grade logs to the peckerwood 
mills to be roughed out. 


don’t take 


Mr. GULLY said they had sold some; 
his company received was $2.25 and 
low as $1.50; this was done after 
what went to the mills, 40 to 45 
1 common and better. He 
gardless of size. Small mill trucked it 4 miles 
and after manufacturing it sold the lumber 
green and rough at $11 and $12. 

Mr. McAFEE queried whether it would be 
cheaper to take this and run it through a 
planer rather than send the log to the big mill. 
General comment indicated factor of distance 
would be important, inferior logs only being 
involved. References was made to the small 
mill of the W. T. Smith Co., in Alabama, a 
portable outfit with a successful operation of 
25,000 to 30,000 feet. 

L. R. GuLLy 
was similar to 
knots in low 
are received. 


the most 
some as 
taking out 
percent No. 
sells bad logs re- 


with ties 
trouble is in 
same complaints 
shot to pieces. 


said his experience 
that with piling; 
grades and the 
Piling market 


Consumer seems to want a better grade anq 


looks for defects; seems to want clear trees 
which would go into lumber, but the price 
doesn’t justify. He thought a basic trouble 


is that farmers are delivering poles to the 
track at labor cost only without adding stump. 
age value. 


Piling Costs From Stump to Car 


Mr. MCAFEE introduced a discussion of piling 
costs from stump to car, suggesting a quarter 
mile basis. MR. DURANT said he put them in 
the car for 3 cents. Mr. MCAFEE said he 
figured 2 cents of which 1 cent was for cut- 
ting and peeling, %% cent for skidding, and \% 
cent for loading and supervision. Two or three 
years ago it was 2% cents but then cutting 
and peeling was 1% cents. MR. DURANT said 
his loading with an American loader cost 1! 
cent. Mr. GULLY said they pay up to 3\ 
cents a lineal foot and have a 13-mile truck 
haul. 

W. E. Bonn, J. A. 
GIRARD, representing 
introduced. Mr. 
an expression 
drawn on trees 
the question 


= 


PUTNAM, and JAMEs W. 
the Forest Service, 
MCAFEE asked MR. GIRARD for 
on where the line should be 
under a lease. He replied that 
would depend upon the territory 
the species and the transportation § distance 
The Forest Service, on its tracts, specifies a 
top diameter to which logs must be taken, if 
merchantable, he said. In white pine 16 inches 
is specified while in Douglas fir 30 inches pre- 
vails, he _ said. A long and involved study 
would have to be conducted really to deter- 
mine the answer to such a question, MR. GIRARD 
declared. 


Cost Data on Second Growth 


30ND 
data on 
sought 


were 


MR. 


cost 


said they were working out some 
second growth in the South and 
names of operations using selective log- 
ging. So far, he said, it has been determined 
it does not pay unless timber is on the land, 
as otherwise the taxes and interest grow faster 
than the trees. He cited a Weyerhaeuser com- 
pany operation in Idaho where selective log- 
ging has proven successful. 

J. M. VERNON, then introduced the discus- 
sion of handling tree lengths, saying he wanted 
more information. He now ranges from 12 feet 
to 40 feet with some up to 45 feet; he uses an 
8-wheel Lindsay wagon with four mules; uses 
a crew system; swamping with two mules to 
bunch the logs and two teams to haul from 
there. He goes way back on the wagon and 
has problems, finding it hard to get over the 
hills. His first idea on going with the com- 
pany was getting rid of the teams but many 
times he can’t get the rails close enough to 
the timber to bring the skidder in and _ last 
month he handled 500,000 feet he couldn't get 
the skidder to. 

Mr. DuRANT said he put in a center beam 
in his wagons that stocks 4 feet back of the 
front axle and finds it improves operation 100 
percent; using up to 4x6 for this piece. With 
this, the coupling pole will not hang up and 
the wagon will go anywhere and the _ back 
wheels will take any turn a Ford can. No 
wagon leaves the shop without the improve- 
ment. - Drivers carry a short coupling on the 
wagon, said Mr. Durant, and change when they 
have a short load. 


General Comment on Trucks, Caterpillars" 
and Teams 


General comment followed, ranging into uses 
of trucks, “Caterpillars,” and teams. It was 
declared necessary to retain all three for unin- 
terrupted work. Mr. Vernon said he used 
“Caterpillars” in Alabama but not now. Mr. 
Goodson knows a job where “Caterpillars” and 
trucks are better than teams. Mr. Vernon uses 
mules to bunch and Mr. Durant uses “Cater- 
pillars,” pulling the logs up where the wagons 
can easily roll away from: also finds mule and 
winch on “Caterpillar” efficient for swamping. 
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Mr. Gully said he handled 25 percent on trucks, 
95 percent with team, and 50 percent with 
skidder. Part of Mr. Gully’s operation is in 
extremely hilly country. He has contracted for 
setting logs through the hills; prefers steam to 
gasoline, where. it can be used. 

Mr. GULLY goes back one to one and one- 
nalf miles with teams, particularly with own 
teams and then in preference to trucks. 
Weather is a big factor. When weather is dry 
can truck to stump %-mile, but this is hard on 
trucks because of unprepared roads; mule 
teams better and cheaper at that distance. 

Mr. DuRANT said his trucks haul 5 miles and 
sometimes hit a log they can’t handle. They 
go after logs up to 1200 feet, then send teams. 
He has trouble with a 40-foot log with trailer; 
has a 22-foot coupling, 26 feet between bolster. 
Mr. GULLY says they use a Chevrolet, finding 
it more economical. 


Tuesday Afternoon 


Use of trucks in logging featured the early 
afternoon program, with Mr. Wooten leading 
the discussion, He said he has a 2- to 14-mile 
truck haul and uses contract trucking and con- 
tract cutting entirely. He pays $2 for, up-to 2 
miles; $3 for 3 to 5. miles; and $4.75 to $5 for 
14 miles. We scale only, he said, and keep a 
man in the woods for inspector. Logs run 12 
to 16 feet long and loads range 800 to 1,000 feet 
each. It cost him 50 cents more to do the 
work himself. Has lots of hills, and trucks 
through the winter, having more wet hauls 
than dry hauls. The difficulty is in loading 
fast enough. 

Mr. GOODSON said they were running a num- 
ber of trucks, sometimes contracting to skid 
out with a heavy team. Trucks carry one 
driver and a man is kept at the skidway. 

Mr. WooTeN said the contractor furnishes the 
man at the skidway. He uses Fords, Chevrolets 
and an International truck; likes the Interna- 
tional. He keeps trucks off the road right after 
a shower. Is required to fix broken bridges. 
Mr. MCAFEE expresses a preference for Fords on 
distances up to 6 miles and Chevrolets for dis- 
tances greater than 6 miles. Chevrolets don’t 
pull enough but they have speed. Holds objec- 
tion to high priced trucks because of greater 
machine repair expense. 

C. O. BLACKBURN, Hillyer Edwards Fuller 
(Inc.), Glenmora, La., said they operated 25 
trucks, of which 24 are Fords; keeps them over- 
hauled. Has long logs. 

Mr. Goopson said they had a 20-mile haul 
and would use a truck for as little as %-mile 
on dry roads. His truck costs run as high as 
$4.02 a thousand (last month) while Mr. Black- 
burn’s cost was $3.85. All hauling is done on 
dirt road and they cut and load on the trucks. 
The trucks lay up a short time after rains, 
said Mr. Goopson. He said they paid 40 cents 
for pine and 80 cents for hardwood for cutting. 
Extra long logs are brought out only on special 
bills and underbrush must be cleared, making 
truck operation more difficult than wagons. 

Mr. McAFEE said he remembered when a slip 
tongue wagon was best but they are “out of 
the orchards’ now and in thickets; boomers 
used to prevail on average of 500 feet but you 
couldn't turn them around in the woods now 
being cut. The logging man of today has 
some real problems. 


Working Up Fills for Spurs 


For working up fills for spurs, said Mr. Mc- 
AFEE, a shovel is best where there is two- 
way dirt but otherwise a drag line is prefer- 
able because on a good sized fill it can go out 
at right angles and double the size of the cut. 
For a logging spur a drag line is best, although 
the shovel is best for a highway or main line 
fill; shovel equipment cost money, though. Mr. 
McAFrFE thought gasoline equipment is used at 
a loss in logging work because of lack of speed, 


this being lacking where there is power. In 
a tract of -15,000 to 20,000 feet per acre, he 
Said, if he had $20,000 already invested in a 


fasoline skidder machine he would use it, other- 
wise he would use tractors. Steam is prefer- 
able on rails, he said. 

Mr. declared almost every log is a 
hew problem, whereas the mill operation is un- 
changing. If you want to try long logs on 
trucks go ahead and learn. He said he hauls 
20 miles at $4.02 a thousand feet, covering 
Sas ete., and depreciation. Costs run to $6, 
MR. McAFEE said, and two years ago it cost 


GOODSON 
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him 75 cents a mile from stump to track to 


cut and haul; now it costs’ 40 cents. 


Mr. Gutiy asked about building a run back 
a quarter mile into the .woods. Mr. BLACK- 
BURN said he did and had trouble when the 
ground dried out a little. It was prepared with 
214- :‘then’3%4-inch gum and was Okeh at. first, 
but, buckled; clay got on to the runway and 
the trucks slipped off. Mr. GuLLY said he used 
a runway to work in wet weather. Mill charged 
$14 against him on lumber used. He laid poles 
alongside on the same principle as on ‘the spur 
lines and skidded to the run with oxen. : 

Mr. DuRANT said he used “Caterpillars” with 
one drum winch and one mule to bunch with 
a wire; bunching several loads before moving 
the tractor. ; 

General comment indicated the superintend- 
ents favored Fords and Chevrolets mostly with 
some liking International trucks in_ preference 
to the expensive types. 

H. E, ScHNEITTER, of Schneitter Lumber -Mills, 
St. Joseph, Mo., said he had bought- machinery 
and materials for a mill and undertook to truck 
the purchase 115 milés across the Ozarks with 
one 3%4-mile climb as a means of getting truck 
experience prior to logging.the new mill. He 
had a 1928 Ford in which he placed a four 
speed ‘gear and oversize transmission and a 
new Chevrolet. The Ford ran 13,000 miles and 
the Chevrolet 7,000 miles and the costs of the 
two were about equal, indicating a much lower 
cost of transportation with use of the Ford. 
He said the Ford cost about 8 cents a mile 
on the 230-mile trip. 


Keeping Tab on Truck Contractors 


Mr. McAFEE introduced the question of keep- 
ing tab on truck contractors. He said he fig- 
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ured what each truck could haul in a day, 
what the company men could do to log the 
mill, then went to the contractor for the bal- 
ance. Has studied the ground and what has 
to come out, quoting a figure to the contractor. 
If he is over he comes down or if under goes 
up; usually strikes an even balance. If the 
weather turns bad he has a better place to 
work from. 


Mr. GuLuiy said he figured distance and con- 
ditions closely and knows what each truck 
should earn each day to come out even. Some- 
times don’t quote a figure to tne contractor un- 
til they run a day or two; contractors all old 
with the company and know they can rely on 
costs being figured to give them a profit. Has 
company trucks on same jobs and knows costs 
rather close. Average haul is 10 miles of gravel 
and from to 1%-mile through the woods. 
He cuts, bunches and loads and pays $2 a thou- 
sand for hauling. This looks small, he said, 
but. the man gets the money back out of the 
truck. One feature is that a company man 
stays on the job to keep the trucks moving. 
The logs cost $3.50 to $4.05 delivered, includ- 
ing cutting ete., maintenance and supervision. 
Timber runs 4,000 to 5,000 an acre, although 
some 50-acre tracts are bare. 

L. L. Davis, of Southern Pine Lumber .Co., 
Diboll, Tex., said his company had tried to cut 
and load and found it couldn’t be done with- 
out a loss; now contract loading. W. D. 
BaILEy, of J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Hatties- 
burg, Miss., said the company uses no trucks. 
No particular trouble was reported on license, 
accident or workmen’s compensation on con- 
tract work. 

Commenting on the meeting keynote of “how 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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To Revise Carolina Pine Rules 


NorFoLk, Va., Oct. 19.—A called meeting of 
the North Carolina Pine branch of the South- 
ern Pine Association was held in this city last 
Thursday at the Monticello Hotel. It was not 


very largely attended but this was discounted . 


by the officers because of the fact that under 
present conditions traveling is an expense, 
which it is hard to take on for most millmen. 
Any ardor and enthusiasm that may have been 
in the offing was stifled by the fact that on the 
morning of the meeting Secretary Gilbert L. 
Hume, of Norfolk, had a heart attack, the first 
time he has encountered such an ailment. He 
is resting well at present but doctors advise ex- 
treme care if the patient is to overcome this 
difficulty. Naturally all those present were 
most sympathetic and the incident worried 
them no little for Mr. Hume is held in very 
high regard not only by North Carolina pine 
millmen but by the Southern Pine Association 
officials as well. 

The purpose of the meeting was to have the 
North Carolina pine millmen meet the officers of 
the Southern Pine Association and there were 
present today from the latter association C. C. 
Sheppard, president; H. C. Berckes, secretary- 
manager; A. S. Beisfontaine, assistant secre- 
tary-manager, and L. R. Putman, merchandis- 
ing counsel. 

President T. J. Wright, jr., of the old North 
Carolina Pine Association, presided and wel- 
comed the visitors and assured them of the 
hearty co-operation of manufacturers in this 
section. J. L. Camp, jr., of Franklin, Va., sec- 
onded Mr. Wright's remarks and outlined in 
brief some of the problems confronting the 
North Carolina pine manufacturers at present. 

President C. C. Sheppard, of the Southern 
Pine Association, outlined to the gathering the 
activities of his association and the work 
mapped out for the future provided proper 
financial support is given. He cited the need 
for a laboratory for experimental purposes, with 
special regard to fireproofing lumber; he also 
stressed the need for more specific information 
regarding surplus stocks on hand etc. He stated 
that during the last thirty-seven weeks thirty- 
two weekly reports showed orders and _ ship- 
ments in excess of production, yet prices con- 
tinued to decline during that time. He empha- 
sized the importance of the traffic department 


and the good work it was doing, stating he con- 
sidered it the best in the country. In closing, 
he stated he thought the dues assessed by his 
association were very little in comparison with 
the benefits derived and the work now being 
carried on by the Southern Pine Association. 

H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Pine Association, the next speaker, 
dwelt in greater detail on the activities now en- 
gaged in and proposed. He called attention to 
the organization of the small mills in his ter- 
ritory on a self-sustaining basis, the value of 
more detailed statistical information, the im- 
portance of the traffic department etc. He said 
nothing had been spent for advertising and 
trade extension because of lack of furids but 
that a much closer relationship had been formed 
with retail dealers throughout the country, with 
great beneficial results. 

Discussion then followed regarding grading 
rules covering both southern pine and shortleaf 
pine manufactured in this territory, and it was 
pointed out that both manufacturers would be 
represented on the grading rules committee; 
that an open forum would be maintained to re- 
ceive such suggestions as might be made by 
millmen; that these suggestions would be care- 
fully reviewed and considered; and that even- 
tually revised rules would be formulated to 
meet the demands of both classes of manufac- 
turers, which could be applied readily and in- 
telligently by the inspection force of the South- 
ern Pine Association. 

L. R. Putman, merchandising counsel, stated 
that for some months he had been working on 
the question of selling and distributing lumber 
by the mills to the best advantage and had 
gathered much information of value to the 
members. He pointed out that the competition 
experienced by lumbermen from substitutes was 
not half as bad as the competition among them- 
selves. 

Membership contracts were then distributed 
to the North Carolina pine manufacturers to be 
signed to become effective Jan. 1, 1932, when 
the new working agreement goes into effect. 
This contract is the same as entered into by all 
southern pine members. The Norfolk office of 
the North Carolina Pine branch will be main- 
tained and G. L. Hume will be in charge during 
1932. 
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Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Southeastern Wisconsin Club Elects 


Fonp pu Lac, Wis., Oct. 19.—Elmer Haas, 
of the Gateway Lumber Co., Waupun, was 
elected president of the South Central Wiscon- 
sin Lumbermen’s Club, at the meeting held at 
the Hotel Retlaw in Fond du Lac, on Oct. 14. 
George Broecker, of the Fuller Goodman Co., 
Markesan, was elected secretary-treasurer. 

Donald S. Montgomery, secretary of the Wis- 
consin association, introduced Roy W. Richards, 
of the Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Co., Janes- 
ville; Clarence K. Arps, and Fred W. Pantzer, 
of the Pantzer Lumber Co., Sheboygan; L. H. 
Rose, of the Fuller Goodman Co., Oshkosh; 
J. C. Larimer, of the Chicago Fire Brick Co., 
Milwaukee; and James T. Drought, general 
counsel for the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

Mr. Drought discussed the history of the 
mechanics’ lien law and the development and 
application of the Wisconsin lien laws. 


Hear Talk by Chief of Lumber 
. a. <a 
Division 

Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 20.—Leighton H. Pee- 
bles, chief of the Lumber Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
addressed the regular meeting of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Memphis which was held last 
Thursday at the Hotel Gayoso. Mr. Peebles, 
who is making a tour of the lumber producing 
centers, spent several days in Memphis inter- 
viewing hardwood shippers with the idea of 
trying to aid them during the present times. 

In his address Mr. Peebles told of the various 
services rendered the producers of hardwoods 
by the Department of Commerce, and asked for 
their co-operation in the preparation of reports. 
He told of the work of the department in the 
domestic as well as the foreign market. How- 
ever, his main subject was exportation of hard- 
woods. He told the lumbermen that they were 
certainly well organized and that they were in 
wonderful position to get back to normal as 
soon as conditions change. The club accepted 
the resignation of Miss Irene Philyaw, assist- 
ant secretary, and voted to continue the pres- 
ent office in the Bank of Commerce Building 
until after the election in December. 

A resolution of regret was voted over the 
recent death of R. F. Carr, lumberman and 
member of the club. 


Hear Talk on Forestry Outlook 


New York, Oct. 20.—Members of the Nylta 
Club trotted out their geographies last Friday 
night when they returned home after listening 
to Samuel Record, of the Yale School of For- 
estry in New Haven, explain the outlook for 
forestry in the new world. Dr. Record not 
only told about the climatic conditions produc- 
ing the different kinds of woods known to the 
lumber yard, but also outlined many other 
trees important to industry for non-lumber pur- 
poses. Dr. Record said that all South Amer- 
ican countries are in the market for American 
woods because, while they have great forests, 
they do not have the handling facilities, and 
depend on imports for their finished lumber. 
In conclusion, he said that the popular im- 
pression that there might be a great timber 
famine might very possibly come true if scien- 
tific forestry were not made a more general 
practice. The proper use of timber land, he 
said, would increase the natural supply of 
trees, but improper cutting and handling of lum- 
ber would soon wipe out many forests. 

Barlow Shuit, president of the club, presided, 
and Frank A. Niles, founder of the club, gave 
a 10-minute speech, in which he outlined the 
plans of the New York Lumber Trade Asso- 
ciation for the coming year, and asked the mem- 


bers of the club to try to persuade their firms 
to join the association. Jack Paterson and 
Robert Ladue also gave short talks. 

At the next meeting of the club, L. S. Beale 
and W. H. Nelson, secretary and chief in- 
spector, respectively, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, will explain the new 
changes in hardwood grading rules. Messrs. 


In the Black 


Host to Hoo-Hoo in Walker Art 
Galleries 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 19.—An outstand- 
ing event in the history of Twin City Hoo-Hoo 
occurred last Thursday when Archie D. Wal- 
ker, of the Red River Lumber Co., was host to 
the organization at the Walker Art Galleries 
here. It was the first time in history of the 
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Boe, Esdorn, Bayer, Wiener, Holman and 
others will discuss phases of the hardwood 
trade. 





SHORTLEAF PINE is the subject of the De. 
partment of Agriculture’s Bulletin No. 1673, 
It deals with the use of this species for farm 
forestry, telling how it may be planted, cared 
for and protected, and the growth that may 
be expected as well as the probable financia| 


return. The bulletin is a revision of and super- 
sedes Bulletin No. 1534, Shortleaf Pine 
Primer. 


Cat's Realm 


that had been appointed to encourage the use 
of wood products in public buildings in the 
Twin Cities. Other members of the committee 
are E. E. Bach, Julius Villaume, S. L. Boyd, 
H. H. Sutton and H. S. Berge. Mr. Westrum 
reported that telegrams had been sent various 
officials at Washington urging the use of wood. 

L. S. Clark announced that Stafford King, 
State auditor, would speak at the next regular 














my | 





Hoo-Hoo club holds luncheon in Walker Art Galleries, Minneapolis, Minn. 


galleries that they had been opened for a fete 
of this nature, and a record attendance was on 
hand to participate. 

John L. Westrum, of the Red River com- 
pany, welcomed the clubmen in behalf of the 
company, and response was made by Fred H. 
Peschau, president of the Twin Cities club. In 
addition to Hoo-Hoo members a number of 
men prominent in industries affiliated with the 
lumber business were present. It was explained 
that the late T. B. Walker, founder of the Red 
River Lumber Co., began collecting art objects 
and pictures 56 years before his death, in 1928. 

The collection became world-famed, and al- 
though many cities larger than Minneapolis 
were eager to obtain custody of it, Mr. Walker 
was determined that his own city should 
enjoy it. With this end in view he formed the 
Walker Foundation to pernetuate the galleries 
in Minneapolis, even though the city, for some 
reason not quite clear, refused an offer of the 
collection by Mr. Walker. 

After the luncheon the guests made an in- 
spection of the paintings and other things of 
interest in the collection, being conducted 
through the galleries by R. H. Adams, curator, 
and Mrs. W. G. Hona, who discussed the pic- 
tures briefly. 

At the business session of the club, during 
the luncheon, Mr. Westrum, who is Vicegerent 
Snark of Hoo-Hoo, reported for a committee 


luncheon meeting on conservation. Miss Ger- 
trude Lutzi, soprano, sang several selections. 








Testimonial Dinner to Snark of 
Universe 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Oct. 19.—The Milwaukee 
Hoo-Hoo Club has announced plans for a 
testimonial dinner honoring Benjamin Franklin 
Springer, secretary of the John Schroeder 
Lumber Company, and recently elected Snark 
of the Universe of Hoo-Hoo. Thursday eve- 
ning, Nov. 5, has been selected as the date for 
the dinner which will be held at the Republican 
House. Other members of the Supreme Nine, 
and the national secretary-treasurer of Hoo- 
Hoo, H. R. Isherwood, have been invited to be 
present for the occasion. 

Mr. Springer was the first president of the 
Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Club, serving in this 
capacity for four years. The lumber dealers 
in honoring him will express their special grati- 
fication at his being the first Wisconsin man 
ever selected for the position of Snark of the 
Universe. 

In addition to being a testimonial for Mr. 
Springer, the gathering will mark the annual 
meeting, with election of officers and directors 
for the Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Club for the en- 
suing year, and it will be the first of the winter 
series of dinner meetings. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Oct. 27-30—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
Annual, 

Nov. 10—Southeastern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Jacksonville, Fila. 


Nov. 10-12—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Semi- 
annual, 

Nov. 11—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Semi- 
annual meeting. 


Nov. 13-14—National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, Pacific Coast Division, Willard 
Hotel, Klamath Falls, Ore. Tri-annual meet- 
ing. 

Nov. 16—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, 
Portland, Ore. Twenty-sixth semiannual meet- 
ing board of directors. 


Nov. 19-21—California Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Calif. Annual. 


Dec. 1—Appalachian Hardwood Club, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Annual. 


Dec. 7—National Homes Finance Corporation, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. First annual stockhold- 
ers’ meeting. 


Dec. 7-9—Associated Leaders of Lumber & Fuel 


Dealers of America, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual. 


Jan, 13-14, 1932—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation of Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. Annual. 

Jan, 14-16, 1932—Mountain States Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, 
Colo. Annual. 

Jan, 19-21, 1932—Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. An- 
nual, 

Jan. 20-22, 1932—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Jan. 20-22, 1932—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s As- 


sociation, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Annual, 

Jan. 26-28, 1932—Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men's Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. Annual, 

Jan. 27-29, 1932—Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Ararat Temple, Kansas City, Mo. 
Annual, 


Jan. 27-28, 1932—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Hotel Noel, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Annual, 

Jan, 27-28, 1932—-Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation (Canada), Royal Alexandra Hotel, 
Winnipeg, Man. Annual. 

Feb. 2-3, 1932—Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. An- 
nual, 


Feb. 2-4, 1932—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Coliseum, Des Moines, Iowa. An- 
nual. 

Feb. 3-5, 1932—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Annual, 

Feb..9-11, 1932—Illinois Lumber & Material Deal- 
ers’ Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. An- 
nual, 

Feb. 10-12, 1932—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation of Western Pennsylvania, William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual, 

Feb. 12-13, 1932—Virginia Lumber 
Supply Dealers’ Association, 
Hotel, Richmond, Va. Annual. 

Feb, 16-18, 1932—-Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’'s 
Association, Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis. An- 
nual, 

Feb. 18-20, 1932—-Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation (U. S.), Davenport Hotel, Spokane, 
Wash. Annual. 

March 10-11, 1932—South Dakota Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Watertown, S. D. Annual. 

Apr. 12-14, 1932—-Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Tex. Annual, 

May 12-13, 1932—F'lorida Lumber & Millwork As- 

Annual. 


& Building 
John Marshall 





sociation, Orlando, Fla. 





Canadian Lumbermen Make Plans 


Orrawa, Onrt., Oct. 19.—R. L. Sargant, sec- 
retary-manager of the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association, announces that plans have been 
practically completed for the twenty-fourth an- 
nual meeting of the organization, which is to 
be held on Feb. 2 and 3, 1932, at the Mount 
Royal Hotel in Montreal, Que. The morning 
of the first day will be devoted to a general 
business session, while the afternoon will be 
given over to group conferences of the hard- 
wood, spruce, white pine and jackpine groups. 
The second day will be given entirely over to 
the general business sessions of the convention. 
On the evening of Feb. 2 the annual dinner and 
dance of the association will be held at the 
Mount Royal Hotel. 





Toronto Whalesahers Discuss Tariff 
Conditions 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 19.—At the monthly 
meeting of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, held today, A. S. Nicholson, Toronto, 
presided and impressed upon the members the 
special value of their association, in such critical 
times as those of today. He, therefore, urged 
them to support the association actively and to 
attend all its meetings. Mr. Nicholson also 
expressed the belief that credits were weaken- 
ing in some cases and should be closely watched. 

An interesting letter was read from C. J. 
Power & Sons, custom house brokers, Buffalo, 
N. Y. The letter referred to the fact that the 
U. S. A. customs tariff admitted free of charge 
fir, spruce, pine, hemlock and larch lumber in 
the rough, not further dressed than one side, 
into the United States, provided Canada admits 
similar lumber free of duty from the United 
States, and that otherwise it is dutiable at $1 
a thousand feet. The letter then pointed out 
that, effective June 2, 1931, Canada had assessed 
a special excise tax of one percent payable at 
the time the goods are imported into Canada, 
on practically all goods, including lumber. The 
customs authorities at Buffalo held that this was 
a special tax on imports, collected at the time 
of clearance through the Canadian customs and 
was, therefore, considered by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment as an import duty. Under the United 
States regulations this would make similar lum- 
ber entering the States dutiable at $1 a thousand 
feet. A. C. Manbert, Toronto, stated that this 
matter had been taken up by the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association and the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association with the- prime 
minister and the minister of trade and customs 
at Ottawa, and that it was expected it would 
be satisfactorily arranged within the next day 
or two, 


K. M. Brown, manager of Coast Sawmills 
(Ltd.), Toronto, and A. S. Nicholson, chair- 
man of the association, gave interesting reports 
on business conditions as they found them re- 
cently in British Columbia, during business 
trips to the Coast. 





Planning Exhibits at Illinois 
Convention 


“We have been busy of late formulating 
plans and getting ready for our forty-second 
annual convention, which will be held Feb. 9, 
10 and 11, 1932, at the Stevens Hetel in Chi- 
cago,” said Managing Director J. F. Bryan, 
Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, this week. He added that a constructive 
program of selected subjects is being planned 
and prepared; also that elaborate enter- 
tainment plans are being prepared, es- 
pecially for the ladies who will accompany 
their husbands to the convention. As is usual 
with the Illinois convention, there will be ex- 
hibits of lumber and building materials, which 
are being directed by a committee consisting of 
C. B. Elliott of LaSalle, chairman, Eugene R. 
Schwartz of Naperville, and J. D. Andrews of 
Mattoon. Managing Director Bryan advises 
that already a goodly number of manufacturers 
and exhibitors of building materials etc. have 
reserved space in the exhibit hall and that al- 
together, with those in prospect, it promises 
to be a very elaborate and diversified exposi- 
tion. 





[Sales-o-gram No. 89] 


HUMOR 


Cheerfulness and optimism may be among 
a salesman's greatest assets. A saving sense 
of humor is also often valuable. But an 
overbalanced, smart-aleck type of humor 
can be very harmful. In the first place the 
firm and its business should always be con- 
sidered seriously, especially before cus- 
tomers, and should be exempt from wise- 
cracks. The same should be true of cus- 
tomers. A salesman who was really quite 
clever made some innocent smile-provoking 
remarks about a class of customers. The 
remarks were repeated and grew and 
changed in the retelling, and did the yard 
a lot of damage. It is dangerous to poke 
even innocent fun at the house or at cus- 
tomers. 


Discuss Retail Conditions 


New York, Oct. 20.—Meeting at the Repub- 
lican Club last Wednesday, the retail group of 
the New York Lumber Trade Association 
nominated as trustees for the coming year An- 
drew H. Dykes, W. E. Code, E. L. Barnard, 
and R. R. Kloess. C. N. Pitcher, of the Wright 
Lumber Company, as president of the associa- 
tion, presided over the meeting, which was 
attended by sixty-six retailers. He introduced 
the speakers, Mr. Dykes, Seymour Finkelstein, 
James Sherlock Davis and H. B. Coho. 

S. B. Miller was to have read a paper on the 
difficulties of the retail lumber business in New 
York City, but in Mr. Miller’s absence, Mr. 
Dykes covered this subject as well as the ques- 
tion of “Ethics,” which had been assigned to 
him. He dwelt upon the practice of certain 
yards of quoting on any business they could 
lay their hands upon, without regard to their 
fitness or the ability of their yard to take care 
of the job after they got it. It is Mr. Dykes’ 
opinion that this is unfair competition with 
larger yards. 

Mr. Finkelstein, who was secretary of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association before it 
consolidated with the Lumber Trade Associa- 
tion spoke on the legal and other aspects of 
trade association work. He said that the most 
important things an association can do are to 
furnish credit information and to maintain an 
inspection and cost accounting service. 

Mr. Davis, who is associated with Cross, 
Austin & Ireland, spoke about present condi- 
tions. He pointed out that times of depression 
weed out the incompetents from an industry, 
and make it easier for the survivors to prosper 
after the return of easy times. 

Mr. Coho, secretary of the association, an- 
nounced that there were now 200 member firms, 
with a possibility of the number going to 300 
next year. He said that he hoped that all the 
retail yards in the city could be made to see 
the advantages of the association, and that the 
membership could be built up go the point 
where buyers would look upon it as a badge 
of reliability. He also outlined the free in- 
spection service which has been inaugurated 
by the buyer group to protect lumber pur- 
chasers. 

The Chair read a message from B. L. Tim, 
chairman of the wholesaler group, in which 
he told the retailers that the wholesalers of 
the metropolitan area are behind the associa- 
tion in its effort to shed light on the credit 
situation and on market conditions. 

_—_—_—S——_—— 


APPROXIMATELY 13,000 passengers arrived or 
departed from the Chicago municipal airport 
during August, and approximately 20,000,000 
pieces of air mail were handled. 
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The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


The name “Wier 
Long Leaf” has 
long been recog- 
nized as a depend- 
able guide to fine 
quality Yellow 
' Pine lumber and 
structural mater- 
ial. 





Wier Long Leaf 
Lumber Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Mills: Wiergate, Texas 


ATAVUS TUTE 
































White Pine MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO { Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 











FcotpsBoro 
N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order, 








JOHNSON & WIMSATT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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_ Lumber and Its Uses 
By R. S. KELLOGG 


In this book the author has dealt in 
interesting and instructive fashion 
with wood structure, physical pro- 
perties, grades, sizes lumber and 
log measurements, shipping weights, | 
structural timbers, seasoning, pres- | 
ervation, finishes, paving, floor- 
ing. fire resistance, prices, as well 
as the uses of lumber; and in final 
chapters he discusses manufactur- 


ing, forest products, the timber 
supply, permanent advantages of | 
wood, and sources of information 


about timber. This is the work most 
often called for and used by lum- 
bermen in all branches of the trade. 
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The Lumber 


You can cut the price of finish, 
You can cut the price of boards, 
You can cut the price of ev’rything 
A lumber yard affords ; 
You can cut the price of flooring, 
You can do your level best, 
But there won’t be any building 
Till the rest will cut the rest. 


It was lumber that they used to 
Say made building come so high, 
It was lumber that they blamed it on, 
Though lumber wondered why. 
It was lumber that was costly 
And that made the builders weep, 
Now lumber is the only thing 
That’s really very cheap. 


There are people wanting dwellings, 
There are people wanting stores, 
There are people living in a flat 
Or living out-of-doors, 
There are people who are ready 
To start building in the town, 
But not a building will go up 
Till other things come down. 


We See b' the Papers 


Why not declare a moratorium on sessions of 
Congress ? 

What really needs to be thawed is the cold 
feet of depositors. 

We wish Mr. Capone’s lawyers would show 
us where our money went. 

China*is in need, but all Japan seems to want 
to give her is a licking. 

Judge Wilkerson evidently believes that dis- 
armament begins at home. 

A lot of people thought it was Capone on 
trial, but it was America on trial. 

What the courts need is a referee instead of 
a judge, so we would get a decision. 

According to treasury statements, there is too 
much red in the red, white and blue. 

It is unfortunate when success goes to a 
man’s head and finds nothing there. 

A German ex-prince is working in the Ford 
plant. Now laugh at Lizzie, will you? 

What Europe should do is to quit playing 
with its soldiers and do its homework. 

Japan calls the United States “extremely 
meddlesome.” Germany has the same idea. 

It takes all kinds of people to make a world 
—and what a world some kinds make it! 

It sometimes seems that Mr. Hoover is the 
only one of us who is doing any thinking. 

There will be no war, if Japan will just wait 
until the diplomats finish talking about it. 

That is, there will be no war that need 
cause any worry or anxiety to the present gen- 
eration. 

A good football player doesn’t quit on the 
first down, and neither should a business man. 

The presidential yacht has been sold for $16,- 
105. The presidential job wouldn’t bring even 
that. 

One bad thing about golf as a game is that, 
even when you can’t play it, you can talk 
about it. 

The radio commission says that Illinois has a 
dozen too many radio stations. We had already 
noticed it. 

What we ought to say is that we care not 
who writes the laws of a nation if we can right 
its wrongs. 

If we thought about anything as long as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission does, we 


wouldn’t be able to make up our mind, either 


How do they expect the farmer to be happy 
on the farm if the banks won’t let him have 2 
mortgage on it? 

Mrs. Morrow won't accept appointment 
the Senate. Perhaps she is afraid it woul 
make her effeminate. 

The man who doesn’t advertise will get some 
advertising anyway, but it will be the sherjg 
who gives it to him. 

We know now what a vicious circle is, }; 
is when all the depositors at once want to re. 
duce their deposits to 0. 


Let’s see: was it Young or Louisiana wh 
said “Man wants but little here below, no; 
wants that little Long”? 

Ours is a funny language. 
Chicago judge has decided 
worth of scrip is worthless. 


For example, 2 
that $10,000,009 


Another word we need is one to describe ; 
woman who appears in the movies, to distip- 
guish her from an actress. 

The race may not always be to the swift no 
the battle to the strong, but neither are they t 
the man who doesn’t advertise. 

A Chicago man is accused of burning up his 
midget golf course. Well, we'll never be ac. 
cused of burning up any golf course. 


Four Friends 


I had four friends, four friends of mine: 
A man, a dog, a horse, a pine. 
The man deserted me, of course, 
And called the dog, and rode the horse, 
And then one day the pinetree fell. 
| had four friends of mine. Oh well. 


Speaking of Alco 


GREENCASTLE, IND.—In regard to our slogar 
Alco, we had thought of putting “pone” afte 
Alco, instead of “hol.” Of course, this wou 
still be one branch of the business, and perhaps 
we would be able to do just as much with thai 
name.—Harry FE. ALLAN. 


The Unpunished 


There is a sunset in the East 
We do not care to see, 
Each night undimmed, each day increased 
By many a burning tree. 
The sky is scarlet, but it brings 
No promise of fair days, 
Only the nearer mutterings 
Of woodlands long ablaze. 


The hands of men shall stem the tide, 
Perhaps God send His rain, 

But shall the State be satisfied 
To let the cause remain? 

The thief we place behind a wall, 
The murderer confine, 

But what of him who steals from all, 
The man who kills a pine? 


The city fool whose cigarette 
The woodlands ravage starts, 
The camper who leaves burning yet 
His fire when he departs, 
The lumberman who burns his 
When days are dry and hot, 
Shall these escape the public lash, 
Unpunished and forgot? 


slash 


In city streets we ferret crime, 


We seek the culprit out, 

But is there not a law, a time, 
To throw the net about 

The murderers of miles of trees 
(For such they are, no less), 

To scourge the worst of felonies, 
The crime of carelessness ? 
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its joints open and accumulate dust and water. suitable for window 


If it lacks decay resistant qualities, rot begins as and door 
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paint has been applied. As a matter of fact, 
an unpainted saturated joint decays less rap- 
idly than one which has been painted, because 
the moisture can escape more readily than 
where the surface of the wood has been coated 
over with paint. Woods which will not shrink 
or. warp, and which are durable are, therefore, 
best suited for exterior use. 


tightly cover these 
openings, but must be 
light in weight, retain 
their shape, and be suf- 
ficiently strong to with- 
stand the jar attendant 
to their being opened 
and closed. 


MADERA SUGAR 
PINE produces a very 
large percentage of true 
White Pine heartwood 
in the grades of stock 
best suited for the con- 
struction of frames. 


MADERA SUGAR PINE CO., MADERA, CALIF. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


LUMBER COMPANY, Inc. 


ELIZABETH, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


CALCASIEU 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 











“ The Supreme Structural Wood of the World” 























Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 














CENTURY. FLORIDA 














i___! BOTELS G...el 








DAVENPORT 
HOTEL 


Spokane, 
Washington 


Complete hotel and i 
dining service. In- “ re 
formal. 600 
rooms, outside. 
Fireproof. 
Rates and 
prices are most 


moderate. 


Rendezvous of 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 








LOUIS M. DAVENPORT, President 

















THE 


WILLIAM TAYLOR 
HOTEL 


in San Francisco 


Rooms with bath 
from $3.00 
WOODS-DRURY CO., Operators 


James Woods, Pres. 
{ Ernest Drury, Genl. Mor. 














Bird Houses 





Boys Can Build 


Previding homes for birds adds interest to the 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
them skill with tools in the working of wood 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, “Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” 
which-contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Hardwood Inquiries Increase 


Many Export Inquiries Received 


Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 20.—A better export 
demand for hardwoods featured the southern 
hardwood market last week. There had been a 
let-up of buying on the part of English con- 
sumers since the financial crisis of several weeks 
ago, but last week there has been a flood of 
inquiries from England, and many orders that 
are now going forward. Exporters do not 
want to accept business for shipment after the 
first of the year, but some orders are being 
accepted for forward shipment. 

Domestic demand keeps about 40 percent of 
normal, with the automobile industry doing the 
largest part of the buying. There is a scat- 
tered demand from furniture manufacturers, and 
also from manufacturers of sash and doors and 
interior trim. There still continues a fair de- 
mand from the manufacturers of boxes and 
crates for low grade lumber. The flooring 
manufacturers are taking but little oak, as most 
of them have reduced production considerably 
in the last few weeks. Shipments continue at 
about the same level as sales, as nearly all 
business being booked is for prompt shipment. 


. ment. 


Production remains about 30 percent of nor- 
mal. Some mills have started on part time 
during the last few weeks, but evidently some 
are closing down. 

Memphis exporters gathered at the Tennessee 
Club on last Wednesday for the purpose of 
hearing a short talk made by Leighton H. 
Peebles, chief of the lumber division of the 
Department of Commerce, on how the depart- 
ment could be of help to them. The meeting 
was called by Joe Thompson, president of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association. 

The C. O. Guy Lumber Co., of Pine Bluff, 
Ark., has opened a sales office in room 502 
Cotton Exchange Building, Memphis. Head- 
quarters will remain in Pine Bluff. This con- 
cern owns and operates several small mills, 
cutting principally cottonwood and oak. 


Some Export Orders Booked 


LaureL, Miss., Oct. 19.—Hardwood export- 
ing showed quite a little activity during the 
last week. Local mills report receiving quite 
a volume of business, and most of this from 
Belgium, but demand from the United Kingdom 
is still rather quiet. The radio industry appears 
to be quite active, and there is also some in- 
quiry from the furniture trade. The demand 
from the oak flooring factories has been light. 
Auto body manufacturers have been purchasing 
large quantities of inch oak. 


Export Inquiry Larger 

30sTOoN, Mass., Oct. 20.—A new development 
in the hardwood market is an increasing in- 
quiry from England. More has been noted than 
for some time previously. This is generally 
attributed to the movement for a British tariff. 
Present British hardwood stocks are ample. 

Domestic demand continues hand-to-mouth, 
hence sellers able to offer very quick delivery 
are securing the bulk of the business. The in- 
sistent publicity given to the excess of hardwood 
sales over production fails to induce hardwood 
consumers to anticipate their wants. 

Sales of 4/4 hardwoods are reported within 
the following range for FAS and No. 1: Ash, 
$68@77 and $44@49; basswood, $63@67 and 
$42(248; beech, $67@72 and $46@50; birch, 
$70@80 and $45@52; maple, $70@74 and $48@ 
53; oak, plain hard red, $68@72 and $50@53; 
plain hard white, $88@93 and $53@55; plain 
soft white, $105@110 and $61@67; quartered 
medium texture white, $120@125 and $75@s80; 
quartered soft white, $145@150 and $83@90; 


poplar, medium texture, $73@80 (saps, $50@ 
53) and $40@44; soft, $97@103 (saps, $66@72) 
and $48@52. 

Call for flooring is quiet and the urgency of 
some sellers keeps prices irregular. Quotations: 
Plain white oak, clear, $61.50@64.50; select, 
$47@52.50; No. 1 common, $34@37.50; Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin maple, clear, $60@63.50; 
Wisconsin birch, clear, $54@57; Canadian, $63, 

Furniture and toys, many produced from 
hardwoods, were featured this week at the an- 
nual exhibit of the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, in 
which some 1,600 leading industrialists of the 
State are taking part. 


Some Woods Move Well 


LouIsvILLe, Ky., Oct. 20.—The’ hardwood 
market has been spotty, with a fair number of 
inquiries and some orders, including some do- 
mestic and some export business, plus some 
releases on old orders. New business from 
the auto industry is expected, but is slow in 
showing up. Orders reported over the week 
included some ten cars of inch common ash for 
export. There have been some inquiries for 
common white oak, in 4/ to 6/4. Cottonwood 
is reported to be very slow; just a little No. 2 





[Sales-o-gram No. 87] 


CANVASSING 


A lumber dealer hired several canvassers 
to go through the residence section and 
make courteous calls of a survey nature, 
suggesting materials for repairs, garages 
etc. A few days later everyone called upon 
received a letter thanking him for the cour- 
tesy extended to the interviewer and 
cementing the good will established. The 
letters were individualized, rather than mere 
form, and in cases where the canvasser had 
uncovered possible needs definite follow-up 
for these was a part of the letter. Later, 
another call by a qualified salesman was 
made in these cases with considerable suc- 
cess. 





common has been sold. Gum box boards are 
very dull. Willow is being quoted, but with- 
out response, stocks being offered at give-away 
prices. Common plain sap gum and No. 2 
common plain sap; common and better red oak, 
and some quartered sap gum have represented 
the best business reported. 

Prices of inch stock f. o. b. Louisville remain: 
Poplar, FAS, southern, $70; Appalachian, $80; 
saps and selects, southern, $45; Appalachian, 
$50@52; No. 1 southern, $29@33; Appalachian, 


$42; No. 2-A, southern, $25; Appalachian, 
$30@32; No. 2-B, $19@21. Walnut, FAS, 


$195@197 ; selects, $125; No. 1, $65; No. 2, $30. 
Sap gum, FAS, $35; common, $23@25; quar- 
tered, FAS, $48@50; common, $32@34. Red 
gum, plain, FAS, $72@75; common, $37. Ash 
FAS, $65; common, $37. Cottonwood, FAS, 
$34(@37 ; common, $26. Southern plain red oak, 
FAS, $58; common, $37; plain, white, southern, 
FAS, $70@75; common, $39; Appalachian plain 
red oak, FAS, $65; common, $42; Appalachian 
plain white oak, FAS, $80; common, $45; Ap- 
palachian quartered white, FAS, $125; com- 
mon, $65@70; southern quartered white oak, 
FAS, $110; common, $62@65; southern quar- 
tered red oak, FAS, $85; common, $52.50; 
sound wormy oak, $24. 

The Louisville Hardwood Club has decided to 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 57 and 58 
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meet during the winter at the Brown Hotel 
after a summer at the Louisville Country Club. 
=} Secretary J. S. Thompson says a couple of 
a meetings will be held in October. 

















































1@ Furniture Plants on Overtime 
12) BattrmoreE, Mp., Oct. 20.—Three Hagers- 

town (Md.) furniture plants for the first time DEAL HEAD QUARTER 
of since 1922 have found it necessary to put on FOR . 
ns: night shifts. The plants are the Beachley Fur- OLD “TIME 
ct, niture Co., Stratton Furniture Manufacturing 
hi- Co., and the Brandt Cabinet Works, which in- MICHIGAN WHITE PINE, 
os augurated the double shift schedule on last Tues- IDAHO WHITE PINE 
one day. The Beachley company recently engaged : 
om ey additional men and worked until 9 CALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE, 
an- o'clock every night, but it was found necessary CALIFORNIA PINE, 
of to employ a night shift. Donovan Beachley, PONDOSA PINE, 
Ps head of the company, says: Hay - plenty > "a LONG LEAF AND SHORT 
e business if you get out and dig for it, an D 

ONT WARP 


LEAF YELLOW PINE, 
ALSO WHITE SPRUCE 
(Graded on White Pine Rules) 


SPLIT.CRACK, & 

DOUGLAS FIR AND 
OR ROT. wi _ RB NTE WESTERN HEMLOCK. 
STRONGLIGHT, @BcUIBA TI (VIA RAIL OR WarER) 


\ AND 
anoUJNSURPASSED \_ Yrames ia OTHER LUMBER ITEMS. 


manufacture what the public wants. You must 
keep abreast of the times, and many of those 
who complain about depression find themselves 
in this position because they are trying to sell 
ood merchandise that was all right a few years ago, 
of but which does not appeal to the public now.” 
do- H. B. Wilkinson, who conducts a yard at 
Hamilton, Bermuda, visited the E. E. Jackson 
Lumber Co. last week. He was induced to come 
s- to the States by the effect of the British aban- 










ome 
rom 


eck donment of the gold standard. The drop in the ror HOLDING PAIAT. 
ra pound sterling, Mr. Wilkinson exp'ained, had 


| resulted in increasing the cost of lumber to him 
ood by 30 or 35 percent. He is erdeavoring to 
overcome the difficulty by direct buying. 

— Henry P. Duker, head of the Henry P. Duker 
Lumber Co., was taken ill last week and for 
a time his condition gave rise to some anxiety. 


0. 2 


MIXED CARS TOO 


Not only can Bradley-Miller supply you with the best 
genuine old time Michigan White Pine Frames man- 
ufactured today, but we can load these time-tested 
frames with the other White Pine lumber items you 
require, making this service especially designed to 
enable you to order just the stock you need, as you 
need it, so that you will have a minimum of money 
tied up in stock on hand. 


Organizes Hardwood Dimension 
‘ Department 


J CincInNATI, Onto, Oct. 19.—Because it be- 
, lieves that there is a growing demand for hard- 
wood dimension manufactured near the source 
of production, the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., 
of this city. has organized a dimension depart- 
ment and for that purpose has taken over the 
exclusive sales agency for the Verdun dimen- 
sion plant of the Tennessee Lumber & Coal Co., 
near Oneida, Tenn. This is a new and modern 
plant equipped with the !atest type motorized 
machinery, reversible type dry kiln, and it is 
well set up to manufacture glued-up cores, 
s panels, dimension and wood products. The 
4 Farrin company is also taking over the selling 
of Appalachian hardwoods manufactured by 
the Davidson Lumber & Coal Co., in all terri- 


saw 


co o.f0d 8 Me 


Write today advising of your requirements and let 
us take care of them for you. 


me | 


— tories north of the Ohio River. 
iis Hall Hagemeyer, who 1s well known to the ? ®9 
: lumber industry, has become connected with the 








ee Farrin company and will be in charge of the BAY ies | Y {V\[ oe \ | GA N 
4 new dimension department. be 

pe The statement is made by Murat H. David- . 

ial son, of the M. F. Farrin Co., that “these new q 


lines will in no way retard the production or 
marketing of ‘Century’ oak flooring and other 
$80: Farrin products. In fact, we feel that it is 
a strengthening our position so that we can even 











hian . 

7 better serve our many friends and customers.” see 

a Poa bargains in popular uppers wherever they are MAotor Trucks Must Pay Terminal 
_ More Furniture Inauir available. Southern poplar is tending g 

AS, quiry down the Appalachian poplars as well. The Charge 

$30. CINCINNATI, Onto, Oct. 19.—Appalachian cheapness of sap gum has been a detriment to 

juar- hardwood sales are still spotty and of hand-to- poplar sales, as furniture manufacturers and Macon, Ga., Oct. 19.—What appears to be 
Red mouth lots. There is an increase of inquiry from other wood users are taking the cheap gum. the first concerted move by railroads and steam- 
Ash the furniture trade, and from other hardwood Poplar lowers command a more ready sale at ship lines (many of the latter being owned by 
jie users. Oak and oak flooring are holding their fairly well established prices. Wholesalers in the former) against the motor trucks, was 
oak, 


price gains. Plain white oak is easily the mar- the East and in Canada are showing a more taken this week when announcement was made 
hern, ket leader and is firmly held, because of the active interest in chestnut. It is also wanted that a “terminal charge” of 5 cents a hundred 


plain scarcity of dry uppers, 4/ to 8/4 and thicker. by the interior trim factories, as is the oak. pounds would be made at seaports from Nor- 
hian Often it is necessary to try a number of whole- Canadian exchange ‘is still bothersome but cus- folk, Va., to Gulfport, Miss., on all products 
Ap- salers and mills to get their scarcer items in tomers are becoming more reconciled to meeting delivered by motor trucks. 
com- dry stocks, especially in 14 feet and over. In the demands of American sellers. Up to this time, much of this year’s cotton 
oak, these lengths, red oak is equally as scarce as There is more inquiry for dimension from crop from Mississippi, Alabama, northern Flor- 
juar- white and commands firm prices. Flooring manu- auto factories and body works, and from the ida and all parts of Georgia has been trucked 
2.50; facturers are requiring purchasers to take a cer- implement and golf club factories, as well and to Savannah. Twenty to thirty bales have been 
tain amount of red oak with every order of from certain furniture manufacturers. Prices placed on the trucks, and some of them carry 
ed to white oak, and flooring is firmly held, with are pretty well maintained. an additional load on trailers. 
Stocks fairly well sold up. Planing mills are Pine and cypress continue dull with prices The order affects the movement of naval 


taking more oak and chestnut, and picking up rather soft. stores and other products in the same way. 
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Every Building 
Order You Sell 


Should be backed 
by this Policy ~ 





SPECIFICATION 


Ce > PROTECTION wu 


POLICY 








Sarren Pos seme som Pos is oF 





Ch er emer wed of rte ond ee tema» ctr eng 
te the conntraction af yout tumidemg | = ato « record of the contractor, wut> 
cantrertor and extutmt together «xh (mer selves 

Peeve the ith gem ded, @ @ condense of the cule of gam 


anprocemmet: winch eepement by far the largest propormen of YOUR TOTAL 
INVESTMENT 














This Policy Certifies the Hidden Value 
* © of Your Property + + 


6 ASU emres monn 








Your Contractors 
Will Welcome It. 


It is a blank specification (easily made out) for 
any building as well as a guarantee of materials 
and construction. 


Whether your customer is building a house, 
barn, store building or remodeling an old build- 
ing, you should accompany his order with one 
of these policies. 


Dealers in all parts of the country are giving 
this Protection Policy to their customers. You 
should do the same thing in your locality in the 
futvee. Don’t pass up this business building 
idea. 


ABooklet of Instructions 
sent with Each Order 


Vill COUPON NOW 
y) 

















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 
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News Notes from Am bric 


Spokane, Wash. 


Oct. 17.—Logging operations in the Elk 
Creek country (Montana), which were sus- 
pended late in August, were started again 
last week by the Greenough camp, No. 11, 
of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. About 
150 men are employed. No other camps are 
to be opened for the present. The operations 
at camp No. 11 will supply logs for the 
Bonner mill. Reports are that the Shipman 
mill, at Bradman, Mont., near Drummond, 
also started sawing operations last week. 

Plans for celebrating the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the Spokane Sash & Door Co. are 
being made by Knute F. Engdahl, president. 
Enoch Engdahl founded it, and his two sons, 
Karl and Don, are associated with the com- 
pany. Knute F. is a brother of the founder, 
who died in 1922, and another brother, Henry, 
had died previously. Mrs. Enoch Engdahl, 
widow of the founder, is the majority stock- 
holder and vice president. The company has 
under way an extensive remodeling of the 
interior of its plant. The cabinet and sash 
departments have been entirely electrified, 
and machines.of the other departments have 
been shifted to give more economical and 
better results. “We believe this is the time 
to make plant alterations of this kind,” said 
President Engdahl. The plant is unique in 
several particulars. It is one of two plants 
in the district which handle hardwood in 
quantity. They are large dealers in the 
Philippine and Honduras mahoganies, which 
are popular in interior panellings, purchasing 
these’ in the Fast. 

L. Marsh, who with his family arrived in 
Grangeville, Idaho, from Miami, Ariz., re- 
cently, is to succeed Chas. Neely as manager 
of the Madison Lumber & Mill Co. Mr. Neely 
is being transferred to Moscow, Idaho. 

Ned Odell, for the last three years assistant 
manager of the yard operated by the Tum- 
A-Lum Lumber Co., in Pendleton, Ore., took 
charge of the yard at Pasco, Wash., recently. 
Mr. Odell is a son of John Odell, district 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Oct 17.—With a gradually decreasing 
weekly total of lumber cargo shipments to 
the Los Angeles market, a new low mark was 
set up in the second week of October, when 
receipt of 5,967,000 board feet was reported. 
Unsold stocks are likewise at low ebb, partly 
because of increased demand for lumber and 
partly because of absorption by the jobbing 
yards, which are reported to be well stocked, 
their holdings not being reported in the un- 
sold column. The unsold stock at the harbor 
of the week ending Oct. 10 was 5,305,000 
board feet. 

The wholesale prices are holding firm at 
the point reached in August, but because of 
the effect of underselling policies, there has 
been no definite improvement in the retail 
trade. With the wholesale market firm, there 
is some indication that the retail prices will 
be influenced in the near future. The lowest 
retail figures reported on 1x6-inch and 2x4- 
inch ete. have been about $22, although some 
sales have been made at somewhat stronger 
figure. 

tental inquiries are reported on the _ in- 
crease, indicating a shortage of residences, 
especially of the single-family type. There 
is some prospect of renewed activity in con- 
struction of such buildings, due to the low 
cost of construction materials. 

The California Lumbermen’s Council, which 
was formed recently for the purpose of co- 
operating with the California Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association and to interest itself in 
trade promotion, co-operative advertising 
and other work in behalf of the trade, has 
started functioning. George N. Ley, of the 
Santa Cruz Lumber Co., is president of the 
eouncil, The body meets in different parts 
of the State, as problems arise and there is 
need for its services. Other officers are: 
Charles G. Bird, Stockton Lumber Co., vice 
president; M. D. Bishop, manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Club, secretary-treasurer. 
Directors are George Burnett, Burnett Lum- 
ber Co., Tulare; Warren Tilson, Modesto 


Lumber Co., Modesto; J. H. Kirk, Southern 
Pacific Milling Co., San Luis Obispo; Elmore 
King, King Lumber Co., Bakersfield, together 
with the president and vice president. 


H. Bruce Wiscomb reports that he has 
changed his office to the Building Arts & 
Crafts Exhibit, 169 North LaBrea Avenue, 


Hollywood. Mr. Wiscomb is representative 
of the American Door & Manufacturing Co., 
Harbor Plywood Co. and Knox & 


Toombs 
(Ine.). 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Oct. 17.—At the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club 
meeting yesterday, an invitation was read 
from the Young Men’s Business Club of Ta- 
coma asking the lumbermen to hold a joint 
meeting with the service organization and 
provide a speaker to tell of conditions in 
the lumber industry. The Young Men’s club 
suggested that Col. W. B. Greeley, who ad- 
dressed it last year, be asked to appear 
again. The Lumbermen’s club voted to ac- 
cept the invitation, and will announce the 
date and the speaker later. 

President Phil Garland announced that 
United States Senator Wesley L. Jones has 
expressed a desire to meet with the club and 
discuss informally the problems of the lum- 
ber industry in relation to legislative action. 
The club voted to invite Senator Jones to 
appear on the date most convenient to him- 
self. 

There was considerable discussion regard- 
ing the specifications for the addition to the 
United States Veterans Hospital at American 
Lake, the local lumbermen expressing dis- 
satisfaction at some of the requirements. It 
was voted to refer the matter to the West 
Coast association and the Chambers of Com- 
merce of the Pacific Northwest, urging united 
action. 

John C. Buchanan, jr., who has just re- 
turned from his wedding trip to the Hawaiian 
Islands, spoke on conditions in Honolulu. 

The Wood Promotion committee of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen held 
its regular meeting last Tuesday evening, 
under the auspices of retail lumbermen, and 
the speakers were John Dower, president 
John Dower Lumber Co. and R. Van 
Schneider, of the West Coast Lumbermen's 
Association. The meetings are attracting 
considerable public interest, as the general 
public is always admitted. 

The Mountain Lumber Co.’s new mill, re- 
placing the structure destroyed by fire last 
June, will be ready for operation by Nov. 15, 
according to Roy J. Sharp, manager. The 
new plant will be operated partly by steam 
and partly by electricity. It will have a daily 
output of 100,000 feet. 

Tacoma lumbermen will have lower taxes 
to pay next year, as the completed tax levy 
for the State, county and city shows a re- 
duction of about 10 percent from the 1931 
figures. The reduction is the result of a 
campaign waged by civic and business asso- 
ciations, in which lumbermen took an active 
part. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Oct. 21.—Stocks on hand at northern pine 
mills are smaller than those of last year at 
this time, but manufacturers are in a position 
to fill rush orders for badly mixed material, 
since nearly all have a good assortment avail- 
able. The northern pine business is largely 
confined to demand from retail yards for such 
stocks as are needed to replenish depleted sup- 
plies. Industrials are taking little material 
as compared with other years. The price situ- 
ation remains unchanged, with few special 
offerings being made, 

Low prices have encouraged the northern 
white cedar trade to some extent, since some 
dealers have laid in stocks of posts they might 
not otherwise have purchased. Manufacturers 
do not benefit greatly, however, since they re- 
port that present quotations are too low to 
insure a fair profit. Continued warm, moist 
weather has encouraged fencing projects in 
some areas. The pole market, however, is 
rather quiet. 

The millwork market continues to afford the 
best outlet for lumber in the Northwest, manu- 
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facturers re porting continued activity, although 
the volume of sales is not heavy. A fair 
amount of inquiries is being received, and a 
good prop vortion of these are followed by 
actual sales. Contrary to general expectations, 
some activity is reported in rural areas in the 
way of new building and repair work, chiefly 


the latter. 
Macon, Ga. 


Oct. 19.—Roofer manufacturers think Octo- 
per business will undoubtedly show an im- 
provement over September. Orders are scat- 
tering, for the trade is proceeding with cau- 
tion. Most of the roofer mills are still closed 
down, and stocks are gradually being de- 
pleted. Prices have not advanced. 

Longleaf pine manufacturers say that there 
has been no improvement in demand for their 
product. Orders are limited. Shipments still 
are in excess of production, for the few mills 
running are on short time. Railroads are poor 
puyers and their stocks are down to rock bot- 
tom. 

Hardwood manufacturers say that they are 
getting more business. Volume is far below 
normal, however, and indicates hand-to-mouth 
puying. Production is still below shipments. 
Many mills continue closed, with their stocks 
gradually diminishing. The furniture trade is 
the steadiest buyer, but business is coming in 
from other sources, so that there has been a 
steady, though small, movement. 


Shreveport, La. 


Oct. 19.—Trade in southern pine has been 
very slow the last week, say several dealers. 
Prices are rather weak, and there has been a 
steady decline for the last three months. 
Pine export business was seriously affected 
by the drop in British exchange values, but 
there has been a little more hardwood ex- 
port business. As domestic buyers’ stocks 
are light, they have been taking small 
amounts of hardwood steadily. There has 
been practically no change in hardwood 
prices, domestic or export, though there 
have been some disturbances on account of 
reductions in ocean freight rates. * Retail 
buyers are ordering pine in mixed cars very 
largely, and about the only straight car de- 
mand is for such items as 6-inch No. 2 
center matched flooring, and for items needed 
occasionally for construction projects. A 
few orders for construction material have 
been received of late at fair prices. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Oct. 19.—Sales representatives of southern 
pine mills state that greater effort to move 
surplus items has resulted in lower prices on 
such items, and further reductions of mill 
stocks. The market generally has not changed. 
Railroad and industrial buying appears to be 
somewhat more regular,. even though on a 
rather light scale. No. 1 dimension, 2x4-inch, 
random lengths, small-mill stock, is $19@ 
19.50; large-mill stock, $21.50@23; 8- 9- and 
10-foot, is $17@17.50. No. 2 boards and ship- 
lap, 8- and 10-inch, are $18@19 for small-mill 
loading and transit cars; $21@22 for large- 
mill stock, B&better flat grain flooring, 1x4- 
inch, random lengths, small-mill stock, is $28@ 
29; large-mill stock, $29.50@31; straight cars 
of 10- and 12-foot are $25.50@26; straight cars 
of 16-foot and longer, $30.50@31.50. Car sid- 
ing, B&better, 1x4-inch, 9-foot, is $30; car 
— No. 1 common, 1x6-inch, is $26; 18-foot, 

0.50. 

West coast sales are extremely light. Verti- 
cal grain fir flooring, 1x4-inch, B&better, is 
$38.50; slash grain, $28.50@29.50 for Rail B 
loading; $1 less for Rail C loading. Bé&better 
fir drop siding, 1x6-inch, standard pattern, is 
$28.50@29; 4-inch B&better flat fir flooring is 
$27; 5gx4-inch B&better fir ceiling is $22.50. 
All above fir prices are in straight cars. No. 1 
dimension, air dried, no moisture content guar- 
anty, is $13.50@14; kiln dried, $9@9.50 off 
Rail B list. Timbers up to 12x12-inch, 40-foot 
long, full sawn, rough, No. 1 common, are 
$32.50; select common, $34.50; select struc- 
tural, $36.50. 

All above prices are f. o. b, St. Louis, 


Oak flooring demand continues about the 
same, with the price tendency upward on 
scarce items. Hardwood lumber demand con- 
tinues dull, and prices are continuing down- 
wards, with production curtailed. No. 2 sap 
gum 4/4 is sold at $17 for both rough and 
surfaced stock, f. o. b. St. Louis, 


Laurel, Miss. 


Oct. 19.—Local mills report receiving a fair 
volume of orders during the last week, 
mostly for mixed cars for the retail yard 
trade. There seems to be a shortage of 
Nos. 2 and 3 common boards, center matched 
and shiplap. Mills in this section report that 
they are practically sold up on these items. 
Export demand is still quiet, although one 
local mill reports receiving a large contract 
for prompt delivery. The box factory trade 
is still fair. The local mills are reporting 
that their stocks of low grade items are 
very light. Production continues very much 
eurtailed and stocks at local mills are be- 
ginning to be badly broken. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Oct. 19.—North Carolina pine business has 
not opened up. Prices remain the same, but 
a few mills are stiffer on one or two items 
because they are oversold on these. Millmen 
are determined to close down if sales can 
not be made except at a reduction. The 
weather has been ideal and mills are getting 
out orders as fast as possible, being urged 
to do this by customers. 

There has not been very much demand for 
edge 4/4 B&better, either band or circular 
sawn. Demand for 4/4 B&better stock widths 
has also been light, but most mills have very 
little to offer. There has not been. very 
much activity in 4/4 No. 1 common edge or 
stock widths. Some yards have been looking 
for 4/ and 5/4x10- and 12-inch air dried 
3&better boards, but these are scarce, and 
buyers will soon have to pay prices asked 
for by kiln drying mills. 

The box makers are cutting up a little 
more stock, so more shipments have been 
allowed, but very few new orders are being 
placed for pine, gum or poplar, unless at 
buyer’s prices, and millmen can not afford 
to accept these. Shipments have been or- 
dered forward faster on dressed and resawn 
stock box on old orders. No. 2, 4/4 stock 
box has been moving in small quantities, for 
buyers will not take this while they can 
get No. 1 stock box. Dunnage, box bark 
strips, and other low grade items have been 
very quiet and are low in price. 

Planing mill operators report a fair de- 
mand for mixed cars of flooring, ceiling, 
roofers etc., and prices seem to be holding 
up well. There has been some effort made to 
make the price on 6-inch air dried roofers 
$9.50 f. o. b. cars Georgia main line rate, but 
the mills refuse to accept less than $10 and 
some are quoting $10.50. 


New York, N. Y. 


Oct. 20.—Volume of sales in the metropoli- 
tan area is so subnormal that any change in 
the market is magnified beyond its true pro- 
portions, so that, while lumbermen here felt 
that they had done more business in the last 
week than in previous weeks, actually the 
improvement was small. 

Many real estate companies are putting 
their weight behind their suburban depart- 
ments. <All city apartment and office build- 
ing loans are in disfavor. Home building is 
coming into better favor than in ten years. 
A salaried worker or job-holder who wishes 
to build a home for his own occupancy does 
not find much difficulty in getting the money 
for construction, though he may have trouble 
in financing the purchase of the land. One 
after another, suburban developments are 
being deflated, making them pretty good risks 
for first and second mortgages, and by spring 
there should be a period of active home con- 
struction. Lumber yards and contractors 
are not always in concurrence with this 
opinion, because, they say, the real estate 
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Best for Old 
or New Homes— 
More Beauty— 
Longer Service— 
Greater 
Economy! 


That's a sales message which: is making 
money for dealers who sell "Mora" Ready- 
Finished Oak Flooring. 


"Mora" flooring is scraped, sanded, filled, 
polished, waxed, and punched for the nails 
at the factory. It can, therefore, be used 
the minute it is laid. 


There are many special features in "Mora" 
Oak flooring that make it a ready seller for 
dealers. 


WRITE NOW FOR SAMPLE, 
LITERATURE, AND PRICES. 


PAUL O. MORAT Z, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILI 


UL SOUTHERN 
LAD Yellow Pine 


BUY GRADE MARKED 
AND TRADE MARKED 
YARD AND SHED STOCK 
LATH AND SHINGLES 





We season lumber 
to the moisture 
content you re- 








Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 

















Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York, Chicago 
Denver 
San Francisco 


No. 1 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
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International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 
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GRISWOLD-GRIER LUMBER CO. 
Philomath, Oregon 

Carlton Manufacturing Co., Carlton, Ore. 

Pedee Lumber Co. - Pedee, Oregon 


Affiliated Manufacturers in 
DURABLE DOUGLAS FIR 
Everything in Fir 
Sales Offices: 


THE GRISWOLD LUMBER CoO. 
Failing Building, Portland, Oregon 


CLIVA 


LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND,OREGON 


Soft Yellow Fir 


Flooring Siding Ceiling 
Finish Mouldings 











Thick Clears 
Factory and Industrial Stock 





FIR PLYWOOD 
SPRUCE, CEDAR 


HEMLOCK 





Pacific 
DOUGLAS FIR\ Hemlock 


XA 


Douglas Fir 
Exploitation 
& Export Co. 








EXPORT SHIPPERS— 
CARGO and PARCEL 
SHIPMENTS TO ALL 
FOREIGN MARKETS 

















1125 Henry Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


BRANCHES; 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
CABLE ADDRESS, all offices, FIREXCO 


Cc. 1. F. OFFERS 
on Request 
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companies will do everything in their power 
to keep land values up, even at the expense 
of losing their eligibility for home owner’s 
mortgages. 

Rail reshipment of West Coast woods, espe- 
cially some items of fir, from the docks here 
to points in Ohio and Michigan, is decreasing, 
due to price competition from shortleaf pine, 
shipped direct from the South. A great 
amount of lumber is going into storage for 
the winter here. 

R. A. Clark, general sales manager of the 
Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, 
Washington, has just left here after a con- 
ference with Charles Lockridge, eastern rep- 
resentative. 


Boston, Mass. 


Oct. 20.—Local wholesalers are hoping for 
more stability of prices for West Coast lum- 
ber, now that thirteen of the principal steam- 
ship companies have tentatively agreed to 
maintain a $10 cargo rate until the end of 
January. The Shepard Steamship Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., 
of Boston, is a party to the agreement. There 
is, however, to be another meeting on Oct. 27 
or sooner, of the committee of steamship rep- 
resentatives and Atlantic Coast distributors, 
before a definite and final agreement is an- 
nounced, 

Local wholesalers say that business in Pon- 
derosa pine is not active enough to render the 
tone of the market at all firm, and prices are 
very irregular. There is some demand for 
Idaho white pine, however, and quotations 
keep about steady, ’ 

H. §S. Mardon, for many years associated 
with the Northern Lumber Co., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Boston office at 10 
High Street. 

Barker & Co. (Inc.) are operating a whole- 
sale office at New Haven, Conn., and featuring 
the distribution of birch, cypress and spruce. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Oct. 20.—Wholesalers report that an in- 
crease in demand has taken place in the last 
week or two, owing to a greater amount of 
building work undertaken in some sections. 
Among the woods most in demand are south- 
ern pine, fir and western hemlock, with prices 
holding about steady. Local lumbermen, as 
well as realtors, are hopeful that the annual 
Better Homes and Building Exposition, open- 
ing Oct. 26, will prove influential in stimulat- 
ing the building and remodeling of homes 
here. 

The following lumbermen have been elected 
directors of the Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ 
Credit Corporation: Gerard Zimmerman, 
William J. Brady and Percy J. Hubbard. 
Other lumbermen on the board are Clark W. 
Hurd and Thomas W. Mitchell. 

The wooden steamer C. H. Bradley, built in 
1890 and owned by O. W. Blodgett, of Bay 
City, was destroyed by fire on Oct. 16. 

The office of the Shevlin Pine Sales Co. 
has been moved to Room 202 Huyler Build- 
ing, 374 Delaware Avenue. F. N. Taylor is 
local sales manager. 

W. F. Baird, general sales manager of the 
Madera Sugar Pine Co., Madera, Calif., was 
a visitor here last week. 

Frank Baltes, a member of the Baltes Lum- 
ber Co., Tonawanda, N. Y., has been elected 
chairman of the Democratic committee of 
that city. He is a member of the board of 
education. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Oct. 20.—Cooler weather stimulated sales 
to some extent. Mills are getting stocks in 
better shape to go into the winter, because 
shipments in most cases have exceeded pro- 
duction. Bookings are light. Retail yards 
are not disposed to take advantage of the 
low prevailing prices, and are still ordering 
in mixed cars. 

Industrial buyers have expressed convic- 
tion that prices will not show much change. 
Their buying is principally in small lots for 
current requirements. Radio and furniture 
manufacturers are the most consistent pur- 
chasers of hardwoods, while the motor car 
industry, particularly the body building 
branch, was represented by active inquiry, 
although sales did not follow. Railroads are 
reluctant to buy any sort of supplies, al- 
though mills are pressing hard to dispose 
of some of their stock to this class of trade. 

Members of the Hoo-Hoo Club were guests 
at a luncheon of the Real Estate Board of 
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Kansas City last week to hear Truman g, 
Morgan, president of the F. W. Dodge Cor. 
poration, discuss the future of the building 
business. Other organizations invited jin. 
cluded the local builders’ association, the 
Architectural League of Kansas, the Kansgas 
City chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, and the Electrical & Radio Asgo. 


| Seattle, Wash. 


Oct. 17.—An inventory of logs on Puget 
Sound as of Oct. 1 reveals that during Sep. 
tember logs stocks decreased 28,985,000 feet, 
Present stocks available are as follows: Fir, 
101,670,000 feet; cedar, 32,890,000 feet; hem- 
lock, 39,580,000 feet; spruce, 18,670,000 feet, 
or a total inventory of 192,810,000. Although 
this inventory shows comparatively low 
stocks, logs available are more than suffi- 
cient for present production needs. The log 
price situation is about the same. Cedar 
logs bring $10 and $20, with low grade 
shingle logs selling for less. The difference 
in prices is narrowing down, due to the in- 
creased demand for cedar logs, and the best 
cedar logs are somewhat scarce. Fir priceg 
range from $8, $12 and $16 to $10, $15 and 
$20 for sorted logs. Some flat sales of small 
logs have been made from $9 up. Hemlock 
logs sell from $9 and $11, to $9.50 and $11.50, 
with the sales volume small. Spruce logs 
bring $9, $14 and $17@18. The volume movy- 


ing is small, though high grade logs are 
scarce. 
The intercoastal market is characterized 


by a small volume lumber movement, and 





[Sales-o-gram No. 88] 


USE PENCIL 


The Chinese said it first: “One picture is 
worth a thousand words." Little charts, 
little illustrations, little summaries sometimes 
enable you to reach the interest, and build 
the desire, of the hard customer. The 
studious type of prospect appreciates pencil 
and paper summaries. The flighty type is 
held more easily to your line of thinking. 
Pencil and paper selling aids you in your 
interview—it makes more certain that you 
will not overlook a major point. It helps 
build your confidence and your customer's 
confidence in you. It lends color and inter- 
est to what you have to say. It makes a 
canvass shorter and frequently a lot more 
effective. Many a sale has been made by 
a prepared pencil and paper “brief” of 
sales points. 





plenty of space available. 
coastal rate is holding. Wholesalers report 
variously. The John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
is getting a nice amount of business out of 
territory east of the Mississippi river, par- 
ticularly from West Virginia, New York 
State and the middle West. 

The shingle market appears to be the 
brightest spot this week. The popular new 
grade of All Clears has been in such demand 
that the price has advanced 5 and 10 cents. 
XXXXX are stronger, and inquiry for this 
grade has increased. Production of shingles 
has increased slightly, but latest summaries 
show that stocks are still being reduced, with 
the whole industry oversold on all clears. 
Washington and Oregon production is run- 
ning about 40 percent, while British Colum- 
bia has advanced to 29.5 percent of capacity. 

Along with the firmer shingle market come 
further additions to the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau contract involving the use of the new 
grades and labels. Additional mills signed 
up include: Bratlie Bros. Mill Co., Ridgefield, 
Wash.; J. M. Hoyt, Prairie, Wash.; Hunting- 
ton Shingle Co., Mapleton, Ore.; New Eng- 
land Manufacturing Co., Everett, Wash.; 
Reed Mill Co., Shelton, Wash.; St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash.; and the 
Willapa Harbor Shingle Co., South Bend, 
Wash. Shingle mills coming into production 
after a long shutdown include: Reed Mill 


The $10 inter- 


Co., Shelton; M. R. Smith Lumber & Shingle 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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Discuss Use of Lumber in 


Revised Building Code 


Mapison, Wis., Oct. 20.—Retail lumbermen, 
builders, and architects, were present at a pub- 
lic hearing to request several important changes 
in the revised building code here. Principal 
changes requested were: Modification of the 
present fire limits to permit non-fireproof build- 
ing of homes; request that the fees on building 
inspection be based on the cubic foot content 
and not on the total value basis as suggested in 
the revised ordinance ; opposed addition of more 
inspectors to the building department. _ 

Under the terms of the fire limit ordinance 
all buildings damaged more than 50 percent by 
fire or other causes must be entirely rebuilt of 
fireproof construction if in this district. It was 
contended by property owners that this creates 
a great hardship as the insurance companies 
only pay for the amount of the loss, although 
the ordinance requires complete rebuilding with 
expensive materials, and homeowners would 
in this case lose the rest of the cost unless 
they carried demolition insurance, the rate on 
which is about 50 percent higher than an or- 
dinary fire insurance. 

William H. Spohn, attorney for the property 
owners, in addition to pointing out these possi- 
bilities, doubted the statement of the committee 
that the revised building code would reduce in- 
surance rates in the city. He also said that 
unemployment would not be reduced, as the 
elimination of wood from buildings would re- 
duce employment of certain crafts. 

J. J. Fitzpatrick, local lumberman, declared 
that the city had too many laws at the present 
time. 

3ert Westover, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, representing the 
lumbermen of Madison, expressed the belief 
that the city should permit the use of lumber 
in construction of homes as it is fire resisting 
if properly used and does not cost as much 
as other types of construction. 





Southern Loggers in 21st Annual 


Session 


(Continued from Page 43) 

to handle logs to the sawmill cheap enough to 
break even with the present prices of lumber,” 
Cc. C. Sheppard, president of the Southern Pine 
Association, declared if there is a man here 
that can do it I’d like to make an appoint- 
ment to hire him. Mr. Sheppard declared the 
inability to do this does not rest on the logging 
end nor in the mill but rather in the market 
condition. Quoting his own costs he gave the 
following figures: Cutting 44 cents; skidding 
all teams, $1.50; sealers etc., 21 cents; loading 
32 cents; train expense (30 miles), 98 cents; 
maintenance of main line, 40 cents; mainte- 
nance equipment, 49 cents; spurs, 62 cents; to- 
tal logging costs, $5.39. The figures are on 
the pine operation of the Louisiana Central 
Lumber Co., Clarks, La. The figures are on 
board measure as per mill inventory and ship- 
ment. When you figure costs today, said Mr. 
Sheppard, consideration must be given running 
time. We have been running 20 hours a week 
since July 1, or equivalent to 2% days’ work 
on 8-hour days. 


Like the Eight-hour Day 


We like the 8-hour day, Mr. Sheppard de- 
clared, although there was a time we did not, 
and we hope never to go back to 10 hours. On 
an 8-hour day we find a less cost than on 10 
hours. Two cuts in pay were taken by the 
company, said Mr. Sheppard, beginning with 
the general manager and stopping at the man 
getting $2.25 a day, who missed the two 10 per- 
cent reductions. They were put on an hourly 
basis. We didn’t see where we would gain 
by cutting these men down and then advancing 
them enough food and charging it off at the 
end of the year. Mr. Sheppard cited reductions 
of food costs and how they were posted in the 
store to show the men changes in the situa- 
tion, a helpful reaction resulting. Our men 
are closer to us since the present troublesome 
time than at any other period, he said. We 
feel they are depending on us. He likened the 
Southern Logging Association meeting to a re- 
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search group, citing what he had seen in a 
recently concluded trip through great labora- 
tories. If the lumber industry had maintained 
research work for the last five years I am not 
sure that we would not have today a formula 
for fireproofing our product, he declared, and 
you can realize what that would mean. 

J. S. Les, Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, 
La., cited following logging costs: Cutting, 57 
cents; skidding, 69 cents; loading, 25 cents; 
switches, 37 cents; woods locomotive, 14 cents; 
logging, general, 23 cents; maintenance, 13 
cents; tram operation, 31 cents; tram, general, 
18 cents; total in pond, $2.87, log scale, and 
$2.40 board measure, 1931 record. 

Mr. WooTen reported costs as follows: En- 
gine, 26 cents; car repairs, 34 cents; mainte- 
nance line, 6 cents; engines, 11 cents, 16 cents, 
and 24 cents; loaders, 15 cents; com- 
pany teams, $1.59; contract trucks, $2.39; com- 
pany saws, 62 cents; contract saws, 57 cents; 
steel gang, 31 cents; right-of-way, 13 cents; 
ties, 17 cents; skidders, 12 cents; section, 29 
cents; total in pond $4.25. Shortleaf including 
51 percent hardwood. 


[Report of this convention to be continued in 
next week’s issue.] 





Mill Closes but Exployess to 
Be Given Work 


Park FA.ts, Wis., Oct. 19.—The large saw- 
mill of the Edward Hines Lumber Co. here 
closed Saturday. The mill will not resume 
operation until economic conditions warrant, ac- 
cording to A. L. McBean, the company’s gen- 
eral manager. No logging will be done by the 
company this winter. The Hines planing mill 
will continue to operate, and by a system of 
rotation all employees will be given some work 
at the plant during the winter. 


SS————— 


To Manufacture Treated and 
Untreated Lumber 


SuFFOLK, Va., Oct. 19.—The Pine Forest 
Products Co. has begun operations here on 
the site formerly occupied by the Montgomery 
Lumber Co., whose mills were destroyed by 
fire. The new company will manufacture both 
treated and untreated timbers and lumber. 

The plant’s manufacturing equipment con- 
sists of a pressure treating unit with a capacity 
of approximately 1,000,000 cubic feet of mate- 
rial annually, and a band saw mill with a capac- 
ity of 10,000,000 board feet annually. 





Put-a-Man-to-Work'' Cam- 
paign in Utah 


Ocpen, Utan, Oct. 17.—“Put a man to work 
—Repair, remodel, rebuild’ is the slogan 
adopted this week by a group of more than 150 
prominent business and professional men who 
met at the Hotel Bigelow to stimulate activity 
for the benefit of the unemployed. Lumber- 
men, contractors, paint men and others partici- 
pated. 


Week's Car Loadings 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows the 
revenue freight loadings during the week 
ended Oct. 10 as compared with those of the 
preceding week, and those of the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1930 and 1929: 


Week ended Corresponding Week 
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Oct. 10 Oct. 3 1930 1929 
(Increase + or Decrease —) 
Forest 
products 24,642 —1,074 —14,586 —40,081 
Coal 139,783 —2,174 —36,826 —68,481 
Coke 5,149 —570 —3,899 —7,101 
Grain and 
products 36,707 —1,024 —3,864 —10,110 
Live Stock 28,121 +512 —3,198 —7,565 
Merchan- 
dise 217,539 —1,558 —25,095 —53,339 
Miscellan- 
eous 288,646 —3,638 —89,710 —190,866 
Ore 23,277 —4,447 —13,740 —38,133 
Total ..763,864 —13,973 —190,918 —415,676 








Sugar Pine 
California Soft Pine 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 




















Feather River Lumber Co. 


Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. 


Manufacturers of 


Feather River Canyon 

Soft California 
Pine 

White Fir 


Incense Cedar 





Annual Capacity 60,000,000 Feet. 


Co PACIFIC COAST Co 


| 
MIXED CARS 
Order JustWhat 


You Need In :=- 
YARD AND 
SHED STOCK 


Including 
Bevel Siding, 
Mouldings, Lath, 

Shingles 


WHITE RIVER. 
LUMBER CO., 


ENUMCLAW , YYASH. 












































WE can MIX Them 


Send us your Requirements for— 


All kinds of Yard Stock both Fir 
and Hemlock 
Cedar Siding and Shingles 
Large and Long Timbers 
Long Dimension Lath 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
WHITE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASH. 














BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN— 
We have ’em right in stock. Write for catalog NOW! 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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A Real Sales Help For Lumbermen 
Try It For 60 Days FREE—No Obligation 


Hundreds of new buyers 
are listed in each new edi- 
tion of the Red Book and 
many others are announced 
by us TWICE a week as 
they start in 
business. Red 
Book credit rat- 
“# ings and reports 
are recognized by 
lumbermen as the 
most reliable 

Ask for Pamph- 
let No. 49-S and 










rates, also the 
details of the 60 
day FREE Trial 
offer. 

Our Cbdllection 
Department has 
had many years 
of experience collecting lum- 
bermen’s accounts and will 
be glad to assist you. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Executive Offices, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 
East. Headquarters, 35 S. William St., New York City 


) Sir 
Vb, - 























qa Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 


exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 


compared to the security afforded. 
Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


51l Locust St. 220So0.StateSt. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
St. Louis, Mo. icago, Ill. Ss 








— 





an Francisco, Cal. 




















GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
Il SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 











Establishedi847 


Richard Shipping Corp. 
44 Beaver Street. NEW YORK 
Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 


Foreign Forwar- 
ders, Customs 
Brokers. We 
handle allclasses 
of cargo and at- 
tend to collection 
of invoices. 











VEST POCKET 
READY RECKONER 


A useful vest pocket manual 
including a lumber calcula- 
tor for standard sizes, log 
rules, estimated weights of 
lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. 


Prepaid, 50 cents 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 

















YARD, MILL AND OFFICE 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 





George Walker, of the Monterey Flooring Co., 
Monterey, Tenn., was in Chicago Wednesday 
and called at local lumber offices. 


E. H. Stockman, of Orofino, Idaho, sales 
manager of the Cardiff Lumber Co., is visiting 
at lumber distribution centers in the East. He 
stopped in Chicago early last week, and is ex- 
pected to visit friends in the trade here on the 
way back home. 


C. W. Goodyear, of Buffalo, N. Y., freasurer 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co., stopped at 
the company’s Chicago office Wednesday morn- 
ing to call on D. G. Mora before continuing his 
journey to Bogalusa, La., where he will visit 
the firm’s mill and headquarters. 


The Vanlandingham-Cook Lumber Co., of 
Chicago, moved to new offices Thursday in suite 
1300 Association Building, from 1013 in the 
same building, at 19 South La Salle Street, and 
it was expected that C. L. Gray, of the C. L. 
Gray Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss., would be 
the first visitor in the new quarters. He was 
due to arrive Thursday. 


Curtiss R. Hay and E. L. Kirkbride have 
gone into the commission lumber business in 
Des Moines, Iowa, under the name of Kirkbride 
& Hay, and will handle western pines, Douglas 
fir, southern pine, and hardwoods. Mr. Hay 
was with the Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co. eight 
years, and Mr. Kirkbride was with the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. seven years. 


The many old time friends of E. J. Lundin, 
former president of the Cairo Wood Products 
Co. and the D. K. Juffin Lumber Co., Chicago, 
will be pleased to learn that his son, Elmer J. 
Lundin, jr., of Wilmette, Ill., a junior at South- 
ern College, Lakeland, Fla., has been elected 
editor of The Southern, a campus publication. 
The elder Mr. Lundin is now senior partner of 
the building and general contracting firm of 
Lundin & Grosewith, in Chicago. 


J. S. Foley, president and general manager 
of the Brooks-Scanlon Corporation, Foley, Fla., 
spent several days last week in Minneapolis 
and in Chicago. Fortunately, Mr. Foley’s visit 
was so timed that he had an opportunity to wit- 
ness the great Notre Dame-Northwestern foot- 
ball game at Soldier Field in Chicago. During 
the game he had the gratification of seeing his 
son, Milton, in action as a member of the Notre 
Dame team. Milton is quarterback on the Notre 
Dame second team. Mr. Foley has been in the 
North conferring with other directors of the 
Brooks-Scanlon Corporation. 


Among the patrons of the famous old Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City who at- 
tended the opening of the great new Waldorf- 
Astoria recently was E. G. Swartz, president 
and general manager of the Burton-Swartz 
Cypress Co., of Perry, Fla. Mr. Swartz, who 
is one of the leading cypress producers of the 
country, is an ardent baseball fan and while in 
the North took advantage of the opportunity to 
see some of the World Series games. In past 
years, Mr. Swartz’s business has often taken 
him to New York and he has many pleasant 
recollections of his frequent visits to the old 
Waldorf-Astoria. 


Merger of the George W. Moore Co. with 
the H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. has been an- 
nounced by Alfred Kauffmann, of Chicago, 
president of the Link-Belt Co., of which the 
Caldwell company is a subsidiary. The com- 
bined units are to be known as the Caldwell- 
Moore division of the Link-Belt Co., and will 
be in charge of Max H. Hurd, former president 
of the Moore company, who becomes a vice 
president of the Link-Belt Co.; his headquarters 
will be at 2410 West Eighteenth Street, Chi- 
cago. Not only does the merger effect a con- 


solidation of two important manufacturers ,j 
similar lines of conveying equipment, but ai 
the Link-Belt Co. acquires an entirely new jj, 
of manufacture, Salem elevator buckets, , 
Moore specialty. i 


A. R. Copeland, sales manager of the C, 1 
Worcester Co., returned to Chicago Sunda 
night from a combined business and _pleasy: 
trip to northern Wisconsin; he was gone , 
little over a week, and was accompanied by }j 
wife. They followed the lake shore to Ocon 
and then visited Shawano, Bowler, Ways, 
Merrill, and Neopit, looking over some lumbe, 
that already had been bought and buying ; 
little more, and playing golf. They spent boi} 
week-ends at Oconto, visiting old friends, fo; 
it was at the Oconto Co. that Mr. Copelan 
started in the lumber business, and he was ther 
for about seven years prior to the World War 


C. R. MacPherson, president of the Wilsy 
Cypress Co., Palatka, Fla., was in Saginay 
Mich., this week looking after important bus- 
ness matters. He reports that the mill at Ps. 
latka has been closed indefinitely and the crew: 
discharged until conditions are such as to justii 
resumption of operations. The company ha 
a large and complete stock of lumber on han( 
from which orders will be filled, the planing 
mill being operated only enough to take car 
of orders received. Mr. MacPherson, who i: 
president of the Southern Cypress Manufar. 
turers’ Association, believes that desnite larg 
stocks and slow demand, the cvpress industn 
is in a Statistically strong position and excel: 
lently prepared to go forward with the firs 
indications of a business revival. 


Some of the Wisconsin lumbermen won! 
waste any time this year in going to the annud 
convention of the National Retail Lumber Deal: 
ers’ Association at Detroit, Mich., Oct. 27-30 
They’re going, but they'll really hurry, for the; 
plan to fly over from Milwaukee to Detroit in 
a six-passenger amphibian airplane, which wil 
make the trip in about two hours and a hal 
The party includes S. S. Solie, of Janesville 
and Don S. Montgomery, of Milwaukee, pres: 
dent and secretary, respectively, of the Wiscor- 
sin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, and two 
directors of their organization, Otto E. Lay, 
Kewaskum, and Hawley W. Wilbur, of Wes 
Allis. Ormie C. Lance, of Minneapolis, Minn 
secretary of the Northwestern Lumbermen: 
Association, will be the fifth member of the 
party. 





Correcting an Error 

Through an error an item in the Oct. 1 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN stated that 
Jamie M. Forbes had severed his connectiot 
with the Duncan Lumber Co. when he move 
to room 848 in the Straus Building. 

Mr. Forbes continues to handle the accoutl 
of the West Coast wholesaler and manufacturer, 
and in fact returned only recently from Port 
land, Ore., where he had gone to visit the Dut: 
can company’s headquarters. 





Leaves Commission Association 


Mrs. B. M. McElroy, for many years assist 
ant secretary-treasurer of the National Ass 
ciation of Commission Lumber Salesmen (nov 
the National Association of Lumber Salesmen) 
has resigned her position and will leave Cir 
cago to take up her residence in St. Louis, Mo 
Mrs. McElroy’s move followed the sudden deat! 
of her husband early this month. 

The association will continue to function ur 
der the direction of Secretary Nat F. Wollit 
and Treasurer H. E. Woodcock, both of whot 
have offices in the Builders’ Building. The a 
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sociation offices are in a connecting suite with 
those of the Tri-State Lumber & Shingle Co., 
of which Mr. Woodcock is the head. 

Contrary to its usual custom, the association 
does not expect to issue a year book this winter. 





They Won't Have to Move 
The First National Bank of Chicago has 
leased most of the south half of the Boston 
Oyster House, one of the Morrison Hotel din- 
ing rooms, and members and friends of the 
Chicago Wholesale Lumber Association have 
been wondering what would become of their 


meeting place and bridge battle ground when 
private dining room No. 1 should become a 
bank. There was talk of other hotels. 


On Monday, however, the regular -weekly 
meeting of the association was held in private 
dining room No. 4, in the northwest corner of 
the establishment, and President E. A. Thorn- 
ton announced that the hotel agreed to furnish 
the room every Monday, and on any other day 
if there were no other luncheon party occupy- 


ing it. When the private room is otherwise oc- 
cupied, a table nearby will be reserved for the 
lumbermen. 





Manages Sash and Door Plant 


Carl J. Hudell has been appointed manager 
of the Morgan Sash & Door Co., of Chicago, 
a branch of the Morgan Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., 
the company has announced. He will continue 
the Morgan Woodwork Organization national 
policy of selling only to 
retail lumber and mill- 
work dealers, and his 
many friends in the re- 
tail trade will welcome 
him back intothe 
wholesale field. 

Mr. Hudell has been 





CARL J. HUDELL, 
Chicago; 
Manager of 
Sash & 


Morgan 
Door Co. 





identified with the mill- 
work industry for 
twenty years, starting 
as an apprentice under 
his father, who was 
president of the Ameri- 
can Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., of Green 
Bay, Wis. He first joined the forces of the 
Morgan Sash & Door Co. shortly after the 
World War, when he became service manager 
of that company, but left to organize the Peer- 
less Sash & Door Co., of Chicago, an organi- 
zation specializing in custom millwork. He 
recently disposed of his interest in the latter 
company, however, and now is back with 
Morgan. 








It Resists Fire, Too 

Harold S. Foley, general sales manager of 
Brooks-Scanlon Corporation, Foley, Fla., was 
a recent visitor in Chicago. Mr. Foley ex- 
pressed himself as being well pleased with tie 
way in which dealers are undertaking the pro- 
motion and sale of Alum-Wood, his company’s 
new product, longleaf yellow pine lumber 
primed—face, back and edges—at the mill with 
aluminum paint. Quite by accident, he has re- 
cently discovered, by actual test, that this 
aluminum primed lumber is not only immune to 
the effects of weather, but is strongly fire- 
resistant. A small playhouse, built of Alum- 
Wood was subjected to the intense heat of a 
recent lumber yard fire and came out of the 
unexpected test practically undamaged. Mr. 
Foley was in Chicago during the recent Notre 
Dame-Northwestern game. He is a Notre 
Dame alumnus and his younger brother, now 
attending that institution, is a member of the 
Notre Dame football squad. 





AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN 
Are Any of These in Your Files? 


Requests have come to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN for back numbers of several issues 
which we are unable to furnish. If any readers 
have copies of any of these issues which they 
would like to dispose of, it is suggested that 
they communicate with the circulation depart- 
ment, naming the price they ask for the papers. 
The issues desired are: 

1902—January to Nov. 1; 1904—January to 
Aug. 20; 1912—Dec. 28; 1913—May 24 to July 
5; 1916—Sept. 30; 1918—Jan. 5; 1920—Sept. 4 
and Oct. 9; 1922—Jan. 1 and May 6; 1924— 
Feb. 9 and Feb. 16. 








Named Advertising Manager 


George H. Corliss, who for the last fifteen 
years has been advertising manager of the S. A. 
Woods Machine Co., of Boston, Mass., has re- 
cently been appointed advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager of the J. A. Fay & Egan Co., 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, one of the oldest manufac- 
turers of woodworking machinery. Mr. Cor- 
liss, who is a member of the bar and a writer 
of special articles appearing in newspapers and 
magazines on business and economic subjects, 
has had a broad experience in advertising, as 
well as in domestic and foreign sales promo- 
tion. In addition to his former duties as ad- 
vertising manager for the Woods company, he 
handled from the beginning the publicity for the 
National Association of Manufacturers of 
Woodworking Machinery. 

The lumber friends who 
Corliss for these many 
gratulate him on his new connection and feel 
sure he will continue to find interesting and 
helpful things to write about in connection with 
the lumber business. 


have known Mr. 
years certainly con- 








Moves to Larger Quarters 


The Chicago office of the Ralph L. Smith 
Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., has been 
moved from the Engineering Building at 205 
West Wacker Drive to larger quarters in the 
Howard- Clark Building, 1791 Howard Street. 
John T. McGinn has represented the Ralph L. 
Smith Lumber Co. in the Chicago territory for 
the last three years. 

Christopher H. Adams, formerly vice presi- 
dent of the Adams-Kennedy Lumber Co., and 
D. M. McClintock of the Chicago office of 
Adams-Kennedy Lumber Co., are now with the 
Smith organization. Mr. Adams, for the time 
being, will work out of Chicago, but later will 
establish an eastern office. Mr. McClintock’s 
headquarters will be the Chicago office. Miss 
Florence Welch, who served as office manager 
for the Adams-Kennedy Lumber Co., now 
serves in the same capacity with the Chicago 
office of the Ralph L. Smith Lumber Co. 

The Smith organization for years has been 
serving the industrial lumber trade in the ter- 
ritory east of the Mississippi river with western 
softwoods, and this expansion of their sales 
organization ties in with their enlarged manu- 
facturing facilities on the West Coast. 


A Visitor ean —s 


SHAMROCK, FLaA., Oct. 19.—H. B. Wilkinson, 
the ‘executive head and general manager of 
Ingham & Wilkinson, retail lumber dealers of 
Hamilton, Bermuda, has been spending a few 
days in Jacksonville and Shamrock, having ar- 
rived a few days ago from New York. Mr. 
Wilkinson operates the only large lumber vard 
in Bermuda and his trip to the United States 
was for the purpose of placing orders and ex- 
pediting shipment on a quantity of lumber. Mr. 
Wilkinson is a large buyer of longleaf yellow 
pine. He reports business conditions, present 
and prospective, in Bermuda, rather encourag- 
ing, especiaily in view of the large and increas- 
ing tourist traffic to that colony. Mr. Wilkin- 
son plans to make the trip back to New York 
by airplane and will take a steamer there for 
the return trip to Bermuda. 








“Trebled Their Sales” 


By Handling 
BROWN'S 


SUPERCEDAR 


CLOSET LINING 


The letter below reveals the quick- 
est and easiest way to greater cedar 
sales. Customers of today demand 
merit . . and guaranteed merit is 
the basis for Brown’s Supercedar 
Closet Lining Success. Supercedar 
is guaranteed 90% or more red heart- 


Only 


the red heartwood contains the val- 


wood and 100% oil content. 


uable moth-repelling aromatic oil. 


This Letter From a Dealer 
Proves It 


“Read your attractive ad in ‘American Lum- 
berman’ of July 18th, regarding Supercedar 
Closet Lining. We have handled cedar lin- 
ing before, but not your brand. We re- 
cently took in a fresh supply of Brown’s. 
Since then our sales on closet lining have 
almost trebled. Please send us your free 
miniature sample box with circulars, etc.” 


It Will Be Just As Easy for You 


to increase your sales with Brown’s 
Supercedar Closet Lining. It requires 
but small investment. Makes quick 
turnover, quick profits and real 
friends. 

Send today for miniature sample 
box with descriptive literature and 
quotations. 


PERCED 
CEDAR 





j UPER Lynne 


Geo. C. iain & Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers 
of Tennessee Aromatic Red Cedar. 













primed 


Is Just Whatthe Name Implies 


“Parker's ”” Calking Putty. 
“*Parker’s’’ End Wood Sealer Keeps Out Moisture. 


Write for Prices and Information. 


IRA PARKER & SONS CO., Oshkosh, 
RE eT RIE TURNER 





BEER aR 
arker’s 
P P. 
rhe pended iis applied to te 
bare wood and works just 
ut ty as = on bare wood f 


asi 


ALSO USE AND SELL— 
“*Parker’s’’ Steel Sash Putty. 


Wis. 





VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufaeturers of 17 different species 


of Northern Hardwoods 


17 





17 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


seattle, Wash., Oct. 17.—Eastern prices of 
red cedar shingles f. o. b. mill are: 
New Grades 
Per Square 
Royals, 24”— 


Me 1 coves ncccevrcsevveseee ese $2.20@2.55 
AD Cet ses ac ortne 90 eeee hee ee 1.88@1.90 
INO. FS cccccccecevccsccsercccsees secccecee 
erfections, 18” ’ 

7 Pe SD cha edaden canine bree ee Deane 1.84@2.23 
ae. © stephens peaelp eames emnawres 1.15@1.20 
P< cwnmdeus thee eaten Raw teen 1.10 
a 
Ma, 2, Mates POTTOCIS. «0060208 1.50 @1.80 
ee ie a ee 1.20@1.40 
No. 3 or 10” Clear or better...... -80@1.25 

Dimensions, 5”, 5/2 ...-ccseecccves 1.52@1.65 

Old Grades 
Per M 

Extra clears 5/2.....cccccccccccees sessevees 

Extra Stars 6/2....ccccccccccecees 1.30 

Pains AG, S/2 ocrcsccsccccsesevee as tte eeee 

Common Stars, 7 Pe ee errr 75 

No. 2 Perfections (10” clear)....... seccceses 


Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
New Grades 


Per Square 

Royals, 24”— 

OO a ie te ra Se ele ae Un ae 2.35 

i cv ceb eee ave ede ea kew are emer 1.40@1.58 

i Dou sece ev eee COneeaecedeseeese cov ene wan 
Perfections, 18”— 

Se es ocr kula kaw alee kee eee 1.90 @1.98 

Sg eee ere errr sre ree ee .90@1.10 

Me OD pccntivercdscasaerecnncetens Sherer es 
16”— i. 

a Se ee oe OR, ee 1.60@1.70 

Me. 2 OF AE CHORE sc cc ck veeeceeas 1.20@1.35 

No. 3 or 10” Clear or better...... 90@ .95 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 19.—Following are 
prices prevailing today in this market: 
LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE FLOORING, 1x%$-inch— 
B&better, $37.00; No. 1 common, $33.50; No. 2 

droppings, $25.00. 

LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE TIMBERS, 

Rough, merchantable water delivery— 

6&S-inch 10-inch 14-inch 16-inch 
$35.00 $40.00 $52.00 $60.00 $71.00 

GEORGIA AIR DRIED ROOFERS— 

Tongued and grooved, %-inch, 
$18.00. 

KILN DRIED YELLOW PINE ROOFERS— 

Tongued 
$22.00, 

NorTH CAROLINA PINE RouGH Box, No. 1— 
10-inch, $24.00. 12-inch, $25.00. 

NORTH CAROLINA PINE FINISH, 


grade, 
12-inch 


6-inch width, 
and grooved, 


standard, 6-inch width, 


ee ee eee rr $37.00 
NoRTH CAROLINA PINE STEPPING, 
DWOttSr, B/SEMISTMEM 2b cccescacscvsne $55.00 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE DIMENSION, No. 


ter— 


2 & bet- 


S48, %-inch scant, 2x3-inch, 
2x3-inch, 16-foot, $19.00. 
10- to 16-foot, $21.00. 


9-foot, $18.50: 
Rough, 2x10-inch, 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of northern hard maple flooring as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers 


Association, averaged as follows f. o. k cars 

flooring mill basis during the week ended 
Oct. 17: 

First Second Third 

MR” (sicae hs nheroans $53.49 $42.37 $26.05 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Everett, Wash., Oct. 17. 
Fir: No, 
Cedar: 
$19@20. 
Hemlock: No. 2, 
Spruce: No. 


List prices of logs: 
1, $18@20; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $10. 
Shingle logs $8@10; lumber logs, 


$9.50@11.50; No. 3, $9@11. 
1, $17@18; No. 2, $14; No. 3, $9. 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 
FAS No. 1 & sel. 
4/4 cone eden serne we Rare eb me $105.00 $ 75.00 
MO a i he bin o aia ates 110.00 80.00 
OD Se gers Bent ees 110.00 80.00 
PE dni crathak aaueaein eae 115.00 85.00 
5, Oe es Paes 140.00 110.00 
PEE: aint ale evica aerators 150.00 120.00 


AMERICAN 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Iollowing are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices received during the week ended 
Oct. 17, as reported by the North Carolina Pine 
Association: 


Rough 
Edge 4/4— 





ee re ee ee ee $33.3 
RE RA a ee en peer ee ea ees 8 24.70 
OE OO ae ae ee ee Meee 16.50 
Re RE eee rr Per rr Pree 13.3 
No.1 No. 2 
_— oe r No.1 box box 
3. 4" spew search owe 
1x 5” 35 en awe avai 
1x 37.75 $25.80 $18.45 $14.80 
2 og er 37.25 ee aa aes 
Se abies ewaeee 38.45 28.85 19.05 15.05 
SRG 6.608 eau 41.45 32.40 19.75 16.05 
gill RE SS 54.35 38.10 22.30 16.70 
Edge B&better— 
Oe ee SAS SS ne Ae ee = $37.30 
a cali ai iat oats eet pecte/ ah. a hp ent dec! Shia te aBicahsae 51.30 
NEE? Sicre-ecereia awe Oak ata eo ee aw wae 58.30 
EE Gib d ohne bwleiesieae ain sale as aa owe 42.35 
3ark Strips— 
I RENE deck ica a a whi i 6: ahs bao ea $22.80 
DE - echo ah aee enews soto aeeaeaeiw ean 10.70 
Dressed 21%" 3” & 
Flooring— Wider Wider 
B&better, “4B” ial aehaaaehaetaaee $32.50 $31.00 
No. 1 common, 18 Pi ce ts eke 27.05 27.45 
Wa. 3 COMENGR,. 48" occ sc cee 18.10 19.50 
B&better, bark strip partition..........$25.70 
Soe DAS SEPT, GPORNOE. wc ces sccccssces 12.60 
No. 2 
Roofers dressed 
a SoS cy oa saa ROL ae tea re dea A $17.00 
SO ib ake it one lane ale nak Werke Abid ah aa 17.60 
SE ciakiat'a:‘griatcicntrom Seok ah Reel ip ORL Sau Te an ES 17.95 
SE” «wens eke ween etatheek cn kiee wee wae 23.00 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 17.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 to 
18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 


Beveled Siding, 44-inch 


Clear $s Ao +“ 
NS ce oc te es aermaanid $20.00 $18.00 $15.00 
DO oa wisadeaens 24.00 20.00 17.00 
SSE cscs ctecusncd dea 24.00 19.00 17.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
% inch % inch 
NN EE ae are ee $39.00 $26.00 
ME oct cienee as oe aweketuee 48.00 38.00 
RRP Ce oe et 60.00 55.00 
Pinish, B&better 
$2S or S4S 
or Rough 
EE. eco at vcs ta he bee bales enrew eee $ 45.00 
CD tanita eave Wen od aceite a erate 50.00 
ie EE TERE peer ete OCF tig seam te SY Mme ae 65.00 
NE incske a patna 5s ae ae in. oh ae aerate ada ett 85.00 
I hance than as as ed adationlis Kerra at alias av onan 90.90 
ES itso Ede aoe aee aire aweele ds enalsicn 95.00 
SI vnc. ir isa cara cies eo ana sd Owe acme 100.00 
De Ee anak bnelbeee cee deee eke eens 105.00 
Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 
ae Oe ss cai aed ee ee nai ee mee $30.00 
ee a ee Ee dati awe rand wks eee aes 40.00 
Discount on Moldings 
Made from 1x3” and under............... 55% 
ERGO THOU GEROP GEBOB. oncccccvsccecanvess 45% 
For 50,000 feet or more additional discount 5% 


Clear Lattice, S48, 4 to 16’ 
100 lin. ft. 
$0.2 





Sa) ine arwm aaa ee kad hia aie ae aes ree ae 5 

SET t ses wiles Acxiatan ia hla GS incites al we aaiews amedn bale .35 

Bee” Uivesuawrlenenkaee bet acunieeeiebka sion 25 
CROSS TIES 

St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 19.—The following 


cross tie prices prevail f. o. b. St. Louis: 
Untreated S’th’n 


White Southern Heart 

Oak Sap Pine Pine 

No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9” face. .$1.15 $0.95 $1.80 
No. 4, 7x8”, 3" 8” face.. 1.05 85 1.50 
No. 3. 6x8”, 8’, 8” face.. .95 .75 1.28 
No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7” face.. .85 -65 1.12 
No. i, 6z6", 8°, 6” face... .t5 -55 .96 
Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents 


less than white oak; tupelo and gum cross 
ties, 15 cents less than white oak; sap cypress, 
20 cents less than white oak. 


Switch Bridge 
Ties Plank 
ee BO i cad nedaenwbawes $35.00 $33.00 
Oe PE eet ee 32.00 ee 
Southern sap pine, untreated— 
ae cjcmeenceswen 7.00 Pe 
 S66600es00ee0 seus 29.00 “és 


LUMBERMAN 





57 
NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 


f. o. b., Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 


FAS Sel. No. 1 0.3 
Ce cso £5.00 $ 46.00 $ 40.00 $28.00 8 1 16.00 
5/4 ... 60.00 50.00 45.00 00 8.00 
6/4 ... 65.00 60.00 50.00 3. 00 18:00 
8/4 ... 85.00 76.00 55.00 40.00 18.00 
BircH— 
4/4 ... 64.00 44.00 34.00 24.00 16.00 
5/4 ... 68.00 48.00 38.00 28.00 17.00 
6/4 ... 72.00 52.00 44.00 30.00 17.00 
8/4 ... 77.00 62.00 54.00 36.00 18.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 80.00 70.00 55.00 eoee 
12/4 - 95.00 85.00 76.00 60.00 oeee 
16/4 ... 130.00 115.00 100.00 ‘nei cose 
6/8 ... 58.00 39.00 26.00 20.00 cece 
3/4 ... 60.00 42.00 30.00 21.00 oeee 
Thin 4/4 60.00 42.00 80.00 aves ecee 


Price of No. 2 and better 
wider, 4- and 6-foot lengths, $26 


For select red, add $10. 


Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two 
face clear, $60; one and two face clear, $42; 
se-tne, two face clear, $60, one and two face 
clear, 4 


put inch and 


4/4 ... 655.00 40.00 82.00 22.00 16.00 
5/4 ... 62.00 47.00 38.00 27.00 17.00 
6/4 - 65.00 50.00 40.00 28.00 17.00 
8/4 ... 65.00 50.00 45.00 30.00 18.00 
Sorr Etm— 
FAS No. 1&sel. No. 2 No. 3 
—, ae 48.00 33.00 23.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 655.00 40.00 26.00 22.00 
6/4 60.00 40.00 26.00 23.00 
8/4 .. 65.00 45.00 32.00 23.00 
Rock ELmM— 
4/4 ... 80.00 — 65.00 25.00 19.00 
BSS cc 85.00 “—-—~ 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 " 90.00 “eee 65.00 30.00 20.00 
8/4 95.00 r 75.00 38.00 265.00 
10/4 - 105.00 ° 85.00 52.00 A 
12/4 - 115.00 i 95.00 57.00 30.00 
Basswoop— 

a ws 55.00 45.00 35.00 21.00 16.00 
5/4 60.00 50.00 42.00 23.00 18.00 
6/4 65.00 55.00 45.00 25.00 18.00 
8/4 - 70.00 60.00 50.00 26.00 21.00 

10/4 75.00 65.00 55.00 35.00 rrr 
12/4 80.00 70.00 60.00 40.00 ais 

Keystock, No. sepetier, 4/4, $65; or 

rades, FAS, $75; No 55; No. 1&better 4/4, 


70; or on Re nal PAs’ 80; No. 1, $60. 


One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch or 1x4-5-inch, $50; 1x5-inch, $55. 


4/4 ... 85.00 65.00 50.00 32.00 14.00 

5/4 ... 90.00 70.00 60.00 38.00 18.00 

6/4 ... 105.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 18.00 

8/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 18.00 
HarRD MAPLE— 

4/4... 58.0 48.00 36.00 26.00 13.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 50.00 40.00 28.00 16.00 
6-4 ... 75.00 55.00 40.00 30.00 16.00 
8/4 ... 75.00 55.00 45.00 32.00 16.00 

10/4 ... 90.00 70.00 60.00 40.00 ooee 
12/4 ... 110.00 90.00 80.00 42.00 sees 
16/4 ... 150.00 130.00 120.00 eoce cece 


Harp MAPLE RouGH FLOORING STocK— 
No. 1 No.2 No. 8A 


com. com. com. 
Ce scrdcrcoavexoecnens $34.00 $24.00 $16. 4 
De vebeevagaoneecnoe is epee 26.00 
OM siv¢bucseviesexacenas eae 28.00 18:00 
BEECH— No. 2 and potter 
BEE 2000006000000008 eveseTeouweae - - $88. 
EPS 2s0eescacernsebnek ds che cake eae 4 00 


AS 0.1 o. 2 0. 3 

ee chien 366 00 $80 to si6. 00 $32 00 $2. 00 

Additions for speciz] widths of No. 1 and 

better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 

8-inch and wider, $10; 10-inch and wider, $20; 
12-inch and wider, $30 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are averages of actual carlot 
sales prices of oak flooring, Memphis (Tenn.) 
basis, as reported to the Oak Flooring Manu- 
facturers’ Association for business done dur- 
ing the week ended Oct, 10: 

139x214," }8x116” 3x2” 3x1” 
Cle. até. wht.... eeee 980.00 “$57. 00 
Cir. qtd. red..... 61.21 Aes Sos 51.00 


Sel. qtd. wht.... 43.00 a 36.00 

Sel. qtd. red..... “% ae 39.00 

Clr. pln. wht.... 57.82 heats 46,83 36.71 

Clr. pin. red.... 47.29 $45.00 ark 38.00 

Sel. pln. wht.... 40.37 oe til 31.29 28.28 

Sel. pin. red.... 37.67 siete ee 29.26 

No. 1 com., wht.. 26.5 15.58 19.88 16.32 

No. 1 com., red.. 23.89 wy} aiciets 16.84 

No, 3 COM......: Neda 8.00 6.75 
144x2” Wx1l xo” fs x1%” 

Cir. qtd. wht. oe $81. 50 $100. 00 

Clr. pin. wht... . $58.75 bent 8 58.33 

Clr. pln. red..... 51.10 45.41 

Sel. Pin. wht.... 43.88 43.65 

Sel. pin. red... 40.00 35.50 


No. 1 com., wht.. 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 21 —_—_—_. no 
NEW YORK, Oct. 20.—Lowered prices fea- up * 


NORTHERN PINE space quickly has disappeared, and yards are ture the hardwood market here. Volume has . 
less reluctant to place orders, knowing that had : KA 


a light increase. Gum and maple sell 








BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 20.—The northern they will not get better prices by waiting a best among the southern hardwoods, and mills 
pine market is quieter than it often is at few days. The intercoastal rate of $10 is beech, birch and maple in the northern. theil 
this time of year. Competition is strong from receiving the support of lumbermen and will Maple and oak flooring are inquired for con- 
the western woods, in which some readjust- probably stick till the first of the year. stantly, and some orders are booked every 

. of prices s lately take place , seein delbeeedens Taal a —_ aa day. School construction in Queens and 
Oe a et KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 20. “Bookings of srooklyn has been taking up a good deal of 

DOUGLAS FIR Dougins Er were small for another SUCCESSIVE flooring, but almost all of these contracts : I 
week. There is a slight firmness to prices, have now been let. European sales are quiet, 


but it has failed to bring any tardy buyers 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 20.—The market here and there is little foreign hardwood being 

















for Douglas fir is very quiet, and the price into market. Inquiry is very desultory. brought in. 
situation continues to be unsatisfactory. Some - — ° a ; = : ee sey 
a the ate sat wet path tel arate es cc ba to pa BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. av. Pir demand = BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 20.—Hardwood de- 
cede more than $12 off Page 11% Atlantic still very much restricted, ane avaliable mand is not large, but it is believed that AR 
differentials for snantiing on the Boston dock stocks are quite sufficient. rhe prevailing more lumber will be wanted in the near LE 
$12.50 off for other 2-inch and $13 off for level of quotations is about where it has future, as stocks of consumers have become Ark., 
3-inch and thicker, but a large New York stood, with the competition as active av be- much depleted, and an increase in manufac- assis' 
concern will take well below these figures fore. Business here and in Washington is turing activity in some lines is anticipated x... 
Some sellers are asking $19@20 for No. 1 stated to be dull. before the end of the year, The amount of a 
P ; ee a ed tg ea y-price ber at the mills is reported to 
boards on the Boston dock, $18@18.50 for T Pp NE low priced lum raf 
No. 2, and $15@16 for No, 3, but there is W ERN Pl have diminished to quite an extent. (Ltd 
little business even when these figures are BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 20.—Lower prices c Mc 
+] ALO, N, es - wo, 4 Ss Blin 
shaded. prevail in Idaho pine, as the result of new EASTERN SPRU E ca 
‘hur VARI 9 . » ' concessions made a week or two ago, and BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 20.—Prices imen- sold 
NEW YORK, Oct. 20.—Sales of Douglas fir these have an unsettling effect upon the mar- i eciheaes pats sia > vi pps s ber | 
are not any larger than they have been, but —s e : map _ ns — ts : sion eastern spruce vary widely, and orders De 
prices are “hetidiins Geen With the prospect ket. California sugar pine prices are reported are light. Further concessions are being ad = 
of. leas boat space nm fill in the next few to be about steady. Most buyers are waiting given by some sellers on random lengths, ing te 
months the necessity for selling unfilled for signs of greater activity in the building and low range is about: 2x3-, 4-, 6- and GE 
’ ’ line. 7-inch, $23; 2x8-inch, $27; 2x1l0-inch, $33. Supp 
NEW YORK, Oct. 20.—More inquiry is re- Boards are dull and cheap. Lath are very ~lP 
APPALACHIAN WOODS . : ; i d quiet, but supplies are much reduced and hat 
ported for western pines, although bookings , : - “sh : we ¢ ms ef tl 
- = ‘ prices look fairly steady at $4.75 for 15¢-inch, 
are still scarce. Prices are being held to the : - cane Oe - aes 10 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 19.—Average whole- ai Brig : : fea as ag and $3.50@3.75 for 1%-inch. rm 
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pest for Florida and Louisiana stock, and 
lumber from other cypress-producing States 
has a hard time competing. Prices are un- 
satisfactory. Most of the yards buying 
cypress are located near the summer resorts. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


BOSTON, MASS. Oct. 20.—Shipments of 
roofers are being made more freely so the 
tone of prices is easier. Really desirable 
8-inch air dried can hardly be had for less 
than $21.50, and some nice makes are quoted 
$22, There is a growing feeling that flooring 
quotations must be revised still lower, to 
meet the competition of bargains in hard- 
wood, 


BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 20.—Georgia pine 
quotations are just about holding their own. 
In a class of their own as to firmness and 
demand are 12-inch boards. Stocks of longleaf 
in the yards here are low. Some North Caro- 
lina pine distributors declare that conditions 
are unchanged and prices lower. Others say 
the inquiry has become definitely more active, 
and some of the requests for quotations are 
resulting in business. Stocks of distributers 
and consumers are down about as low as they 
have ever been. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 19.—Southern pine 
prices are still scraping bottom, with only a 
few items showing any degree of strength. 
Among these are 14-foot boards and dimen- 
sion, which are not so plentiful and are 50 
cents to $1 higher. Retail yards are buying 
for fill-in purposes, and there is also some 
up State buying by planing mills. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct, 20.—Southern pine 
mills have experienced a decided decrease in 
their order files, but mill stocks are also 
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much lower. There is a tendency among line 
yards to curtail their bookings even further, 
and mills are having to go further afield to 
obtain sales. There was less inquiry from 
industrial buyers, and sales to this class of 
trade dropped off. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 20.—Although a good 
many inquiries for southern pine are being 
circulated, few of them are live. Railroads, 
yards, and industrials are all keeping stock 
down to the minimum. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 20.—Box and shook 
manufacturers negotiating contracts for next 
season are offering the lowest prices’. in 
years. Contracts for log run round edge 
white pine inch boxboards are _ reported 
around $18@20, whereas many boxboard 
operators in New Hampshire and Maine state 
that $25 is about as low as they can operate 
on profitably. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 20.—Current business 
in clapboards is light and is confined to quite 
modest replacement orders, Offerings of 
eastern spruce and native white pine clap- 
boards are so small that prices hold about 
steady. There are plenty of clapboards from 
the West Coast to be had cheap, and some of 
the most attractive bargains are red cedars. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 20.—Cooler 
weather brought out a few more orders for 
shingles and lath, most of them to be in- 
cluded in mixed cars. There is not much 
change in lath demand, however. 
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Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Reebe Beebe Lumber Co. sold to 
J. E. Owens, of the Owens Lumber Co., Judsonia, 
Ark., who will continue both businesses with the 
assistance of Ezra C. Kinney. 

Harrison—Harrison Lumber Co. sold by Pierce- 
Bonsteel Lumber Co. to Al Luna, formerly man- 
iger of the yard, 

CALIFORNIA Cypress — Atlas Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.) succeeded by Cypress Lumber Co. 

Monrovia—Monrovia Lumber Co. sold to Patten- 
Blinn Lumber Co. 

COLORADO, Denver—W. B. Barr Lumber Co. 
sold yard at 1295 8S. Broadway to Carney Lum- 
ber Co. 

Denver—North Gate Lumber & Hardware Co. 
succeeded by W. B. Barr Lumber Co.; 5105 Wash- 
ington St. 

GEORGIA. Cedartown—Hightower Lumber & 
Supply Co. succeeded by Builders Supply Co. 

IDAHO. Grangeville—L. Marsh has succeeded 
Charles Neely in the management of the sawmill 
ef the Madison Lumber & Mill Co. 

IOWA, Early, Fostoria, Greenville and Spencer 

Floete Lumber Co. sold to J. F. Anderson Lum- 
ver Co. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Baldinger & Vernon 
moving to 1510 Marquette Bldg. 

MICHIGAN. Marlette—Smith & Peterson Lum- 
er Co, succeeded by Peterson Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Jefferson City—Main office of the 
Ott Lumber Co. moved from 119 W. High St. to 
115 W. Main St. 

Rich Hill—Logan-Moore Lumber Co. sold stock 
ef lumber and building material to R. J. Hurley 
Lumber Co., and yard will be closed temporarily. 

NEBRASKA Bayard Rogers Lumber & Coal 
Co.; W. H. Rogers sold interest to his partners 
in the business, Searles & Chapin Lumber Co., of 
Lincoln. Robert Barrett remains as manager. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Morton & Co, (Inc.), 
moving to Irvington. 

NEW MEXICO. New Hob»Ss—New Hobbs Lum- 
ber Co. moving stock to Littlefield, Tex., and will 
operate as Littlefield Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. 3rooklyn—Hall Parquet Floor Co. 
succeeded by Hall Flooring Co. (Inc.). 

Canastota—The Barrett Lumber Co., which last 
summer was assigned to creditors with Edward 
A. Schirmer acting as assignee, has been sold to 
Arthur C. Hess and George Weimer, and wiil be 
reopened at once. The new owners will continue 
the business. Mr. Hess was formerly New York 
Central freight agent here and Mr. Weimer is a 
contractor and _ builder. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Siler City — Williams- 
Brower & Co. (Inec.) succeeded by Williams & 
Brower (Inc.). 

OKLAHOMA, Ada—Stockton-Kendrick Lumber 
Co. sold to local dealers. 


OREGON. Clatskanie—Tom Carter has leased 





his shingle manufacturing plant to Will S. Dip- 
pold. 

Cottage Grove—W. S. Jeans has retired from the 
Walden Logging Co., and A. D. Hansen will con- 
tinue the business under same name. 

Cottage Grove—The Bohemia Lumber Co. will 
move its sawmill to a site on Row River near Culp 
Creek. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Sinking Spring—W. W. Web- 
ber, deceased, succeeded by Harold H. Webber. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Philip A. Ryan Lum- 
ber Co. moving to Brooksville, Fla. 

WASHINGTON. Anacortes—The sawmill of the 
Red Top Lumber Co. has been sold to H. A. 
Weekley and W. G. Trafton, who will operate un- 
der name of Weekley & Trafton Lumber Co. 

Seattle—Dunn Lumber Co. moving to 3800 Sec- 
ond Ave., N. EB 


New Mills and Equipment 


NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville—Reuben B, Rob- 
ertson, president of the Champion Fibre Co., has 
announced plans for a $1,000,000 expansion pro- 
gram for the company’s paper plant at Canton, 
a. He says the addition will include three 
large buildings and installation of $500,000 worth 
of new machinery, 

WASHINGTON, Everett—National Pole & Treat- 
ing Co. has announced a program of plant exten- 
sion which will cost about $5,000; has leased part 
of the old Ferry-Baker plant Lumber Co.'s site 
from W. W. Walton, about 11 acres, 


Incorporations 


FLORIDA. Pahokee—Pahokee Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; H. Brooker interested. 

INDIANA. Anderson—Officials of Winters, Mer- 
cer & Brannum Lumber Co, filed papers with sec- 
retary of State changing name of company to 
Madison County Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Hodgenville—Lincoln Lumber & 
Mfg. Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000; Hood Har- 
rison interested. 

MISSOURI. _ Billings—Billings Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; old concern. 

Kansas City—Foster-St. Clair Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; John M. Foster, 14 W. 70th St., in- 
terested. 

NEW JERSEY. 
porated. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Greensboro—Mendenhall’s, 
incorporated; capital, $100,000; to engage in lum- 
ber business; Rovert E. Mendahall, incorporator. 

OHIO. Oak Harbor—Sorg Roofing & Building 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; Homer 
A. Sorg interested. 

OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City—Ingham Lumber 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $5,000; old con- 
cern, 

OREGON. 


Newark—Chas. P. Rix, incor- 


Portland—Albany Woodenware & 
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Sales Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000; furniture 
mfr. 


TENNESSEE. Cookeville—L. T. Stone Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; L. T. Stone in- 
terested. 

TEXAS. San Antonio—Cash & Carry Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000; old concern; 
1625 Laredo, 

VIRGINIA. Roanoke—Phelps & Armstead, in- 
corporated; woodworking. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Cedarwood Fence Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000; H. and Ray De 
Chenne interested; sawmill and wood products. 

Seattle—Wild West Mfg. Co., incorporated; wood 
toys. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Golden West 
Hardwood Floor Co. opening at 2338 Clement St. 

COLORADO. Pueblo—Steel City Lumber Co. 
opening new lumber yard on South Santa Fe Ave. 

FLORIDA, Fort Pierce—Port Sewall Lumber 
Co. starting a sawmill. 

Miami—General Lumber Co. opening office at 
411 Security Bldg., as agents for lumber manu- 
facturing concerns. 

Panama City—Shubuta Tie & Timber Co. open- 
ing local office; headquarters, Shubuta, Miss. 

GEORGIA, Atlanta—Souter Lumber & Com- 
mission Co., new concern at 1039 Atlanta Trust 
Co. Bldg. 

Forsyth—Arnoldsville Trading Co., opening plan- 
ing mill. 

KANSAS. Oswego—Farmers Union Elevator 
Co. has erected a new lumber yard and office 
building at Altamont. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—J. L. Benson has 
started a wholesale and commission lumber busi- 
ness, 

Reserve—Reserve Lumber Yard, recently began. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Wahpeton—West End Lum- 
ber Yard recently began business; A, Drabeck, 
prop. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Daugherty Lumber Co. has 
started a retail lumber yard at 1864 E. 123rd St. 

OREGON. Portland—Albany W oodenware & 
Sales Co. recently began business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia Strong - Pey- 
tona Lumber Sales Co., recently organized at 
Huntington, W. Va., will have sales office in Phil- 
adelphia, 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—J. E, Chilton Mill- 
work & Lumber Co. opening at 27th Ave. and 
Tennessee Central R. R. J. E. Chilton, prop. 

TEXAS. Littlefield—-Littlefield Lumber Co, re- 
cently began business, 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—M. Racjich reported 
to start in box manufacturing business in South 
Aberdeen, 


Casualties 


ILLINOIS. Walnut—Walnut Lumber & Supply 
Co., loss by fire, $25,000; all buildings except office 
destroyed with lumber and coal stocks; A. z. 
Cash, president. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Factory of Lawson 
& Nelson Sash & Door Co. destroyed by fire with 
loss of about $50,000; 160 Glenwood Ave, 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Nilson Bros. Planing 
& Cabinet Factory, 4215 Michigan Ave., damaged 
»y fire with loss of about $50,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. MHatboro—S. Carl Garner & 
Co., loss by fire in lumber yard $1,500. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Elloree—Sawmill and cot- 
ton gin of Korby Hipp has been destroyed by fire. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Jordan Bros. Lumber Co., 
loss by fire in cedar sawmill plant, and stock, 
which were totally destroyed. ’ 

Norfolk—W. C. Arrington & Co. (Inc.), retail 
lumber; loss by fire in carpenter shop, $2,500. 





. . o 
Trouble and Litigation 

NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Oct. 19.—A 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy was filed 
last week by the Duracolor Corporation, 
manufacturer and wholesaler of shingles, 
with plant at North Marion and Robinson 
streets. The business was established about 
two years ago. Liabilities are listed at 
$26,140.43, and assets, $7,852.72. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., Oct. 19.—The Parkland 
Lumber Co. has been made an involuntary 
defendant in bankruptcy, in a suit filed by 
Thomas S. Dawson, attorney, representing 
creditors with claims of about $2,000. Mr. 
Dawson stated that a plan was under con- 
sideration for reorganizing the concern, 
which does a retail business. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Oct. 19.—The Suncrest 
Lumber Co. has filed an appeal in Buncombe 
County superior court from the report of 
three condemnation commissioners who set 
a value of $522,255 on 32,853 acres of the 
company’s lands which are to be included in 
the Great Smoky Mountain National Park. 
The principal appeal of the company alleged 
that “the grossly inadequate award to the 
respondents, as compensation for their prop- 
erty taken by condemnation for public use, 
amounts substantially to a confiscation of 
their property.” The company requests that 
the cause be transferred to the civil issue 
docket of the court. 
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Co., Moclips, Wash.; Whatcom Falls Mill Co., 
Bellingham; Dillard & Phillips, Concrete, 
Wash. 


A prominent spruce manufacturer declared 
there is a scarcity of high grade spruce logs 
suitable for airplane lumber. Purchases of 
this lumber are normal, and originate mostly 


in United States, Japan, Great Britain, 
France and Italy. Due to log shortage, a 
shortage of the high grade manufactured 


spruce is expected this winter. Sales of shop 


and factory grades have shown some im- 
provement the last thirty days. Although 
stocks have been reduced, there are ample 


supplies available. There is no surplus of 
Atlantic coast common spruce. Ladder stock 
is in fair demand, with no supplies on hand. 
Spruce boxwood is plentiful, with orders 
limited. With the present curtailment of 
spruce production, stocks of spruce will soon 


be reduced to within demands of the market 
A considerable reduction in stocks has 
taken place in the last thirty days. Produc- 


tion of spruce is about 
a year ago. Prices 
reached bottom. 


Warren, Ark. 


fifty 
are 


percent that of 
believed to have 


Oct. 19.—There has been a better tone to 
the Arkansas soft pine market than at any 
time during the last several months. Two 


mills reported the largest volume of business 
they have had since early spring. Demand 
is well distributed over the entire trade ter- 
ritory, though the grain belt is not produc- 
ing’ as much business as other sections. The 
large mill owners are a little more optimistic 
than they were two weeks ago. The ad- 
vances in the price of cotton and wheat this 
week should result in an increase in demand 
from the retail yards in rural communities. 
Dealers’ stocks low that the sale of 
even a small necessitates the pur- 
chase of a immediate shipment. 
Orders are mixed car loading, 
though a for straight cars of 
boards, dimension coming 
through. 

Mill 


are so 
house bill 
ear for 

largely for 
few orders 
shiplap and are 
stocks are No, 2 
8-inch are 
mills; 10-inch 
some mills are 


broken in spots. 
center matched 6-inch and No. 2 
in very limited supply at all 
is a little more plentiful, but 
having to restrict sales of these items. Pro- 
duction is too low to permit the accumula- 
tion of any quantity. B&better flat grain 
flooring, 3-inch, is none too plentiful, while 
38-inch short length end-matched flooring is 
in limited supply. Dimension, 2x4-inch and 
2x6-inch, 18- and 20-foot Nos. 1 and Nos. 2, 
is in very limited supply, and the mills have 
practically cleaned up their stocks of No. 3 
dimension. 

A few smail contracts for piling have been 


placed recently. A few large industrial in- 
quiries are out, including a large stepladder 
contract, but in most cases shipments are 
not wanted until after Christmas 

Logging conditions are ideal, but the mills 
are following a hand to mouth policy, with 
the result that they have only a few days’ 
supply of logs in the woods, whereas they 


usually have 
at this 


four to six weeks’ supply ahead 
time of year. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Oct. 19 The few orders being placed now 
are for large timbers, which continue to be 
very difficult to buy, on account of low 


offered prices and also because of the limited 
supply of large logs at the small mills, where 
at least 75 percent of the timbers being 
bought by whoesalers have to come from. 
The large mills will not accept orders for 
large timbers at present prices with the 
wholesalers’ profit deducted. On the small 
amount of business being placed, prices are 
far too low. Plank cuttings are not so diffi- 
cult to buy as timber sizes, for the mills 
prefer cutting plank to squares, but prices on 
planks are from $1.50 to $2 lower than on 
squares. Scantling sizes are moving very 


slowly, and solid cars of one size are almost 


a thing of the past, all orders being placed 
for mixed sizes and specified lengths, unde- 
sirable to mills 

Exports from Jacksonville are practically 
at a standstill, with almost nothing being 
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shipped to Europe, and only occasional small 


lots being shipped to the islands off the 
Florida coast. 


Retailers report business volume fair, but 
also report competition keener every day, 
and collections very poor. Most of the yards 
in Jacksonville are trying to get on a cash 
basis, but are finding it difficult. However, 
retail trade is on an upward trend in Florida, 
and the yards are expecting enough business 
this fall to make up for some of the bad 
months they had this summer. Several large 
buildings will be under way in Jacksonville 
during the next thirty days. 





Tells Advantages of Reforesting 
With Southern White Cedar 


Southern white cedar is the subject of De- 
partment of Agriculture Technical Bulletin No. 
251, issued in September. It states that about 
5,000,000 feet of this species is used annually 
for lumber products—3,700,000 feet for planing 
mill products and millwork; 600,000 feet for 
tanks, 500,000 feet for boat boards, 100,000 feet 
for boxes and crates, and 100,000 feet for fenc- 
ing, and in addition there is a consumption of 
2,700,000 feet for shingles, 5,000,000 for wood- 
enware and 3,000,000 feet for poles. One of 
its most important uses is in boat building, es- 
pecially planking. 

Its utilization is of course determined by 
its physical characteristics. It is classified as 
light in weight, very weak in strength as a 
beam or post, moderately soft, low in shock re- 
sisting ability, limber, and small in shrinkage. 
It is non-porous, fine textured, usually has an 
even, straight grain, and is easy to work. In 
contact with the soil or under conditions favor- 
able to decay, it is very durable. 

The gradual taper of the tree makes it espe- 
cially suitable for poles and posts. Compared 
with northern white cedar, the southern has 
about the same weight, shock-resisting ability 
and shrinkage, but is about 10 percent stronger 
as a beam or post, 17 percent harder, and 19 
percent stiffer. Compared with western red ce- 
dar, it has about the same weight, hardness and 
shock-resisting ability, but 18 percent less 
strength as beam or post, 17 percent less stiff- 
ness, and 9 percent more shrinkage. Says the 
Bulletin, “The coastal swamps of the South 
Atlantic States are being combed repeatedly for 
trees suitable for poles.” 

Southern white cedar (Chamaecyparis thyoi- 
des) requires a warm, equable and humid cli- 
mate for its best development, and its require- 
ments are met in the peat swamps above tide- 
water bordering the South Atlantic and Gulf 
seaboards. It thus requires much moisture. 
When young it is tolerant of shade, but becomes 
more exacting in its light requirements as it 
matures. Three of its growth features make it 
especially valuable for forestry—its tendency to 
grow in pure, even-aged, and dense stands. A 
well-stocked, mature stand forms a dense, un- 
broken crown cover. Where stands are kept 
vigorous by thinning, yields are of course in- 
creased, and quality of the lumber is greatly 
improved. On good sites, dominant trees will 
attain a height of 60 feet in 50 years, and 100- 
year old stands may yield as much (based on 
international log rule, % inch saw kerf) as 
54,200 feet an acre. 

The Bulletin contains 74 pages and includes 
many photographs and drawings to illustrate 
the text, also comprehensive tables, based on 
data supplied by leading authorities. It de- 
serves the consideration of those interested in 
forestry in the South Atlantic and Gulf tide- 
water regions. 





PLANS For planting in Wisconsin of walnut 
trees grown from seed gathered at Mount Ver- 
non and other places of historical interest will 
be completed soon, under the development of 
Wakelin McNeel, in charge of junior forest 
ranger work, and Fred B. Trenk, extension for- 
ester of the college of agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Small seedling trees will 
be ready for distribution to Boy Scout troops, 
junior forest rangers, and schools. 


October 24, 1931 
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AUGUSTUS COBURN, for many years in 
the lumber business and a metnber of a fam- 
ily long active in public affairs in Indiana, 
died Oct. 16 in his office at the plant of thx 
Michigan Lumber Co., 939 East St. Clair St. 
Indianapolis, following a stroke of apoplexy. 
He was president of the lumber comerany, 
which was founded by his father before the 
Civil war and was director of a large ware- 


house and storage company. He is survive: 
by a widow, three children: Augustus and 
Benjamin P. Coburn and Mrs. Julian Bobbs, 


all of Indianapolis, a brother and two sisters. 
Mr. Coburn was born in Indianapolis June 29, 
1868, and received his early education in the 


local schools. He was graduated from Yale 
university in 1889. The family has taken a 
prominent part in the development of the 


city. Henry P. Coburn, the grandfather, weni 
to Indianapolis from Corydon, the first State 


capital, in 1824. He was the organizer of 
the present Indianapolis public school sys- 
tem. His son, the father of Augustus, was 
one of the organizers in 1859 of the first 


lumber yard in the city, known as Coburn & 
Jones. That company later became the Mich- 
igan Lumber Co., in which the two sons of 
the deceased, the third generation, have been 
associated with their father. 


HENRY H. RIETMAN, 65 years old, forme 
well known lumberman and more recent’ 
engaged in the furniture manufacturing bu 
ness, died at his home at 206 North Fir 
street, Evansville, Ind., Sunday, Oct. 18, after 


a short illness. His father, the late Henry 
tietman, founded the Rietman & Schulte 
Lumber Co., with which the son was asso- 
ciated for some time before the dissolution 


of the company. He later conducted his own 
lumber business, but during the last few 
years was associated with the Crescent Fur- 
niture Co. of Evansville. Mr. Rietman for 
many years was a prominent figure in the 
Democratic party in E'vansville and served 
for four years as a member of the Board 
of Public Works. He is survived by a widow 
and a sister. 


ED HOWE, aged 53, one of three brothers 
controlling large lumber and farming inter- 
ests and builders of the model little town 
of Wabash, Ark., was killed instantly in ay 
automobile accident on the highway between 


Forrest City and Marianna. Wabash, the 
model town, is 20 miles south of Helena and 
the center of the Howe Bros. lumber ‘/nter- 
ests. They built a community church, ‘School, 
model homes for married employees: and a 
hotel for the unmarried workers. 

MRS. CHARITY BALLEW, 175 ‘tyears old, 
widow of Thomas W. Ballew, Well known 
Missouri and Iowa lumberman, died Oct. 19 


at her home in Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Ballew 


died in 1911 after having spent a lifetime in 
the lumber business. He wes engaged at 
different times in the lumber business in 
Princeton, Mo., Muscatine, lia., and Chicago. 
In 1908 he moved the general offices of his 
lumber concern to Kansas City, where the 
3allews had lived ever since. Mrs. Ballew 
is survived by two daughters, Mrs. Ben C. 
Hyde, and Mrs. Winifred Harrison, and a 
brother, George Renfro. 

J. R. WALL, founder of the Little River 
Lumber Co., died at his home in Rocking- 


ham, N. C., following a recent collapse. He 
was 63 years old. Mr. Wall was also founder 
of the Ellerbe Knitting mill and president of 
the Bank of Ellerbe 


ABRAHAM B. CLARK, 57 years old, mem- 
ber of the firm of Clark Bros of Minetto, 
N. Y., lumber dealers, died at his home there 
Oct. 12 after an illness of several months. 
Mr. Clark had been associated with his 
brother, Alvin Clark, in the lumber business 
for Many years. 


ALVIN J. WARD, 71 
years associated with 
ber business, died at 


years old, for many 
his father in the lum- 
his home in Copenhagen, 


N. Y., on Oct. 14 After the death of his 
father, Alvin Ward continued the business 
in Copenhagen until 1926 when he sold the 
mill property to Millard & Rice and retired 
from active business. Mr. Ward carried on 
an extensive business in the manufacture 
of lumber, cheese boxes and in custom mill 
work. He was one of the best known busi- 
ness men in that section and was noted for 


his generosity in helping the poor and unfor- 
tunate. 


oO, J. LUNDSTEN, president of the Lund- 
sten Lumber Co. of Delano, Minn., died Oct. 
16 at the home of his daughter, Mrs. D. F. 


Kepp, at Rapid City, S. D. 


Mr. Lundsten was 
68 years old. 
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